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Many Extras are Yours 


When You Buy from Us 


Selection of Products from the world’s 
largest manufacturers of the latest and 


best “Tools” of Education. 


Help of Experienced Salesmen trained to 


help you with your school buying problems. 


Quick Shipment of School Supplies direct 


from our warehouse. 
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Clothing Medical Care Shelter 


Teachers . . Principals . . Superintendents. . 


Here Is Your Ideal Savings for Additional Retirement Income! 


Retirement Income for Tennessee teachers aver- 
ages about $65.00 a month at age 65, with thirty 
years teaching experience. The minimum is $50.00 
a month. State Life Endowment policies will 
provide additional retirement income for you in 
the amount desired. 

Many teachers in Tennessee save under a State 
Life Endowment savings plan. Under this plan 
you save a part of your salary each month, in 
units equivalent to about ten cents a day or more. 
These savings provide the premiums for a State 
Life Endowment policy. The policy may mature 
in twenty years, or at a specific age—65 years for 
example. At maturity you may arrange for a 
Travel Fund, an additional income for your Retire- 





ment Fund, or for other uses of the endowment 
proceeds. 

While saving under this plan, you have life 
insurance protection. If qualified, you may also 
have the Double Indemnity accidental death bene- 
fit, and the Disability provision. If you quit the 
plan, you receive the Cash Value, according to 
the number of years you have owned the policy. 
It is always a good investment, and provides addi- 
tional retirement income for you at maturity. 

Would you like to learn exactly how this splen- 
did plan works at your age? Mr. D. M. Laws 
will be glad to give you full information upon 
request, using the return card below. 

















For principals, superintendents, and others in educa- 
tional work, Mr. D. M. Laws of Elizabethton, Tennes- 
see, and his associates provide personal and individual 
Mr. Laws holds the B.A. degree from Carson 


and Newman College, and was for fifteen years a 


service. 


teacher and city superintendent in Tennessee schools. 
He has had many years’ experience in serving the life 


insurance needs of teachers and educators. 


PERSONAL SERVICE 
By Mr. D. M. Laws 








THE STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


A Mutual Legal Reserve Company, Founded 1894 


OVER FORTY-SIX YEARS tN TEIN Wevece 


THE D. M. LAWS AGENCY 
D. M. LAWS, General Agent 


1-2-3 Bonnie Kate Theatre Building 
ELIZABETHTON, TENNESSEE 


Please give me complete information on your 
Savings-Retirement-Protection plan. 
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Ready November 15 


Essential 
High School 
Content 


Battery 


DAVID P. HARRY 
WALTER N. DUROST 


A valid and reliable new instrument for 
measuring achievement in the four “es- 
sential” areas of secondary education— 
mathematics, science, social studies, and 
English. The booklet contains a com- 
prehensive battery of achievement tests 
based on the content of high school 
courses as they are being taught today 
throughout the country. Provides ob- 
jective evidence helpful in solving many 
types of educational problems, including: 


1. The role of curricular achievement in 
guidance of students. 


2. The relationship between expected and 
measured achievement. 


3. The relationship between ability and 
measured achievement. 


4. The effectiveness of special teaching 
efforts in certain areas of instruction. 


5. The relationship between local and 
national achievement. 


6. The relative performance of schools 
within a local or state system. 


World Book 
Company 


441 West Peachtree St., N. E. 
Atlanta 3 


T. R. Ray, Manager 


C. R. James, Representative 
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E hope you have noticed already 

that the TEacHERr is wearing a new 
dress this year. In one mighty effort to 
keep up with the Joneses, (we will explain 
that statement later if you'll stay with us 
for a few more lines) we have scrapped 
the old style sheet. 

We doubt that your files go back so 
far, but in 1944 you were attempting to 
read a magazine set in a type face which, 
typographers tell us, is the hardest to read 
of any commonly used. In 1945, the first 
year one of your editors got together with 
other editors to work out his problems, 
you found the magazine much easier to 
read, although you probably didn’t realize 
why. One reason was the new type face 
which we liked so well we continued to 
use it until this issue—September, 1950. 

That doesn’t mean we have been com- 
pletely static since 1945. Minor changes 
have been made, and will continue to be 
made from year to year, we hope. But 
for the first time since 1945, this issue 
marks a wholesale reorganization. We 
hope you like it. 

For one thing, the type we are using 
now will permit us to get more material 
in the same amount of space. At the 
same time (this may seem contradictory, 
but just try it and see) the paye will be 
easier to read. No, dear readers, not the 
words as words. It’s the visionary aspect 
to which we are referring. 

We hope you like it. If you do, we 
hope you will say so—to us. And if you 
don’t we know you will say so to somebody, 
so won't you say that to us, too? 


W; have been thinking for a couple 
of years—oh, yes, we have—that we 
would like to have a place in the maga- 
zine for your comments. It is going to be 
difficult to justify reservation of that space 
unless we have some of your comments. 
It may be brazen and immodest, but we 
are asking you to write to us. We wont 
presume to dictate what you will say or 
how you will say it. We don’t care if you 
agree with something you have read or 
heard or if you disagree—up to a point. 
We certainly don’t relish the thought of 
time-bombs in the morning mail. Any- 
way, if you will write us letters we will 
publish a column or two of them each 
month under some sort of title like “Letters 
to the Editor” or “What Some of You Are 
Saying” or “Our Readers Write” which 
will again be keeping up with the Joneses 
and since we are back on that subject, we 
might as well explain how and why and 
where we are keeping up with those 
people. 

The Joneses, to us, are the other maga- 
zines published by education associations 
for their membership. The Joneses’ name 


may be “Maryland Teacher” or “Wash- 


ington Education Journal” or “Ohio 
Schools” or “Alabama School Journal” or 
any one of forty-odd other titles. The staff 
may vary from one person to four or five. 
In size the Joneses range from 24 to 64 
pages. But the Joneses face the same prob- 
lems we do, and once a year all the little 
Joneses meet to talk over their problems 
and see if one has out-stripped the other. 


UR workshop (a nasty rumor has 

been circulating that it should be 
called “sweatshop.” A rose by any other 
name.) this year lasted ten days. The 
list of consultants read like a check-list 
from Who's Who in Education—O. M. 
Forkert, consultant on graphic arts; Roy 
Larsen, chairman of the National Citizens 
Commission for the public schools; Wilbur 
Schramm, director of the Institute of 
Communications Research at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois; Ralph W. Tyler, dean of 
the Division of Social Sciences at the 
University of Chicago; H. E. Smith, dean 
of the Faculty of Education at the Univer- 
sity of Alberta; W. J. L. Gibbons of the 
British Photographic Laboratories; Georgia 
Rawson, executive vice president of State 
Teachers Magazines, Inc.; and Andrew 
D. Holt, president of the National Edu- 
cation Association, whom none of you 
know, of course. 

We learned that we were keeping up 
with the Joneses pretty well on the matter 
of how well the magazine is being written 
(that sounds immodest as all get out until 
you stop to consider that they were re- 
ferring chiefly to the editorials). On ad- 
vertising make-up we were right up there 
in front. But when it came to general 
typography, make-up and design, the 
others were so far out ahead that we will 
be hard put to catch them even in a 
couple of years. We shall go down fight- 
ing, though. That is one reason for our 
new style sheet. (Another is that we were 
getting a little tired of the old one. After 
all, since 1945!) 

In case we didn’t lose you up there in 
the first paragraph (we have nightmares 
in which we see teachers fast asleep over 
the TEACHER) we want to say by way of 
farewell for this time that we hope you 
had a grand vacation. We hope you're 
back in the classroom champing at the 
bit, ready to make this the best year of 
our lives. We'd like to say welcome to 
the profession to all the newcomers and 
cite them to Scarvia Crawford's piece over 
in the book about quitting the first week. 
Most of all we want to say hello all over 
again to those of you who have been 
faithful readers and to promise you that 
the Teacuer this year will be absolutely 
the best we can make it for you. 
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Sixty-five pounds of coal are needed to make _ Versatile nylon fabrics for clothing of all kinds 
every barrel of cement. 24 are a product of coal “chemistry.” | 
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It may come as pretty much of a 
surprise to you to learn how 
much coal the average person 
“uses” in a day. For instance, it 
takes a pound of coal to produce 

, 100 sheets of paper the size of 
. i, this page. And we all use paper 
Paper-making requires one pound of coal for Much of America’s electricity is generated ...an average of more than 330 
each pound of finished paper. from coal in huge power plants like this. 
pounds a year for every man, 
woman and child in America. 
Coal helps produce virtually 
everything you wear, eat or use. 
Your clothing is made of textiles 
which depend on coal through- 
out every step of manufacture. 
Electricity to light your home 
and school is generated from 
coal. And, food, both fresh and 
canned, depends upon coal for 

; _ - processing and transportation. 

The dairy industry uses vast amounts of coal Sulpha drugs, aspirin, and hundreds of other So it’s easy to see why so 
annually for low-cost light, heat and power. “chemical” products are derived from coal. much coal is needed. .. this year 
America will use between 450 
Scores of photographs like these are included in the and 500 million tons. And even if 
dramatic story of CoaL aT work. An informative, you, yourself, never buy a single 
factual, profusely-illustrated booklet by that title lump of coal—this year you'll 
has been prepared for use by teachers in classroom “use” about 6,000 pounds! 

work. COAL AT work explains in graphic terms how 

coal heats and lights our cities, powers our indus- 
tries and transportation — and serves the entire ee - — — — — — — ———-—-—-— + 
nation. | Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. TT | 
Send today for your free sample copy! i Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
i Please send me a free specimen copy of the new i 
| illustrated booklet, coaL AT WORK. | 
- i — PRINT) j 

ame. 

BITUMINOUS w COAL Street 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE | City. Zone State | 
° A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION | Position or Grade | 
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BOOKS FOR KINDERGARTEN THROUGH GRADE FOUR ' ' 
RECORDS FOR GRADE ONE AND GRADE TWO 


OUR SINGING WORLD 


By Lilla Belle Pitts, Mabelle Glenn, and Lorrain Watters 


“This new series constitutes the most forward step in music education 
in many years.” ... “It really is a find.” . . . “The books are jewels.” 
. . . “All my teachers want copies.” Each day high praise reaches us for 
this new music series which features the developmental approach. 


Colorful books now ready include: The Kindergarten Book; The First 
Grade Book; Singing As We Play and Singing All the Day (2 Primers) ; 
Singing On Our Way (Grade 2) ; Singing and Rhyming (Grade 3) ; Singing 
Every Day (Grade 4). Teaching suggestions and piano accompaniments 
available. 


There are two albums of four 10” records each for The First Grade Book, 
and one album of four 10” records for Singing On Our Way. Records for 
grades three and four ready in January. 


For more information send for circular No. 706 and monograph No. 565. 


GINN AND COMPANY ‘ercante 3°61." 


Represented by Thomas M. Woodson, P. O. Box 246, Nashville, Tennessee. 


























fovwiy SCORELE 


SAVES UP TO 9YOQZ OF SCORING TIME 1 


An amazing new device to eliminate the drudgery of scoring tests . . . in- 
expensive and simple to use . ..can be used with either hand or machine-scored 
tests .. . no need to look up grade placement or percentile norms in manual. 


Saves teachers up to 90% of scoring tine ... no answer key necessary to 
score tests .. . automatic diagnostic analysis on Reading, Arithmetic, and 
Language Tests . . . designed for use only with California Test Bureau tests. 





7 cents each 





REQUEST PERMISSION TO SEE THE COPY SENT TO YOUR ADMINISTRATOR, PRINCIPAL, 
OR SUPERVISOR, SINCE THE DISTRIBUTION OF SPECIMEN SETS IS RESTRICTED TO THEM. 


5916 Hollywood Boulevard, Los Angeles 28, California 
e CALIFORNIA TEST BUREAU e@ 110 South Dickinson Street, Madison 3, Wisconsin 
206 Bridge Street, New Cumberland, Pennsylvania 
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Ad S Again 


Do you like to reminisce? Most of us do. I recall 
very well the day I was asked by the Administrative 
Council to become executive secretary to fil! in for 
Andy Holt, who had gone into the Army. That was 
on July 1, 1943. While he was fighting the battle of the 
Pentagon, I was doing my best to hold things together 
here. We made some progress during his absence and 
when he returned after two and one-half years, we 
were ready to “start rolling” in a fine way. 


I had not expected to remain with the TEA except 
for the duration of Andy’s service in the Army, but I'm 
still here. I became his assistant when he again took 
over in November, 1945. For almost five years we worked 
side by side, fighting the battle for better schools to 
the best of our ability. You know the history of those 
years because you helped to make it. Without you, 
there would have been an entirely different history. 

In January, 1950, Andy was chosen as Administrative 
Assistant to the President of the University of Ten- 
nessee. And so again he left the TEA—this time perhaps 
for keeps. I know you appreciate the fine work he has 
done for you. I shall not eulogize him here. I simply 
want to say that no one ever has had the privilege of 
working with and for a finer fellow. All the praise, all 
the honors, all the promotions which have come to him 
are deserved. We shall miss him here and we—all of us— 
promise to work a little longer, a little more earnestly to 
make up for his loss. 

In January, 1950, the Administrative Council selected 
me as your executive secretary effective August 1, and 
so again I take the reins of this great organization. In 
doing so, I am fully aware of the great responsibilities 
which go with the job. I am conscious of the high 
standards which have been set by my illustrious pre- 
decessors. I realize that it will not be easy to make the 
great gains in the future that have been made in the 
past. These things do not discourage me, however. Being 
aware of all these things, I am also aware of the fine 
organization for which I work, and the excellent staff 
which works with me. I know what wonderful support 
we have had from each local association in the state. 
I know of the cooperative work done by the many lay 
organizations. I know the devotion to the association of 
each individual teacher in the state. I know that we 
have the finest group of superintendents, supervisors and 
principals in the country, and I know that their support 
and loyalty are unquestioned. When one works for the 
greatest people in the state and in the interest of the 
greatest cause in the state, one will not be discouraged, 
no matter what the problems may be. 

I guess we do not gain much by reminiscing. It is 
better to look to the future. And so again let us look to 
the future. Let us, you and your local association, the staff 
of the TEA, plan together and work together to the end 
that we may accomplish bigger and better things for the 
school children of Tennessee. 
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You and Your Legislative P, rogram 


The five-point legislative program adopted unan- 
imously by the Representative Assembly in January, 1950, 
is not the program of the president of the TEA. It is 
not the program of the executive secretary and staff 
of the TEA. It is the program of every teacher in every 
schoolroom in every county and city in the state and to 
the extent that every teacher accepts it as such, just 
to that extent will there be a chance for the program 
to be realized. 

Do you know what the program is? Here ere the 
five points: 

1. There must be sufficient state appropriations to 
maintain the present foundation school program. It is 
important that the public be made to understand that 
this does not mean more money to do the same thing, 
but it means more money to take care of an ever in- 
creasing school job. The following three factors con- 
tribute to the increased cost: greater average daily attend- 
ance; larger enrollments; and higher training of teachers. 

2. There should be a revision of the state salary 
schedule to provide greater increments for experience. 
This does not mean an increase in salary for all teachers, 
but it does mean that a teacher should be able to make 
more than $2,241 annually, which is the maximum under 
the state salary schedule for a teacher with a bachelor’s 
degree. 

3. There should be improvements of certification 
standards as rapidly as the supply of trained teachers 
will permit. The certification standards in Tennessee 
have not been changed in 25 years. Certainly it is time 
that these standards be brought up to date and in line 
with best practices. 

4. There should be tenure legislation which will pro- 
vide protection for good teachers and an orderly and 
legal means for boards of education to dismiss incompe- 
tent teachers. 

5. There should be adequate state support for higher 
education. The enrollment in the University of Tennessee 
and the several state colleges was greater this last year 
than ever before. 

What can you as an individual teacher do to help? 
Here are a few suggestions: 

1. Know the program. 

2. Be able to justify and defend it on all occasions 
and before all groups. 

3. Help your legislative committee distribute copies 
of “Your Child’s Education,” and secure resolutions from 
organizations in your county or city. 

4, Ascertain whether or not the men who will repre- 
sent you in the legislature have endorsed the program. 

5. Convince the people that the increased funds for 
education are being well spent by doing the best teach- 
ing you have ever done. If every teacher in every class- 
room of the state could convince the parents of the 
children she teaches that a good job is being done, it 
would not be too difficult to sell them on any reasonable 
school legislation. 





What Can We Expect? 
The Educational Outlook at Mid-Century 


E HAVE now entered the 

second half of the twentieth 
century. As we pass this mid-century 
timepost we need to reexamine the 
educational charts and maps and to 
focus our minds more sharply on the 
problems ahead. What are the prob- 
able changes in society that will call 
for changes in education? And how 
can teachers and the public develop 
an understanding of the functions 
of education that need to be pro- 
vided during this second half-cen- 
tury? 

We need to break the question 
into sub-problems: 

1. What do we expect will be the 
more significant characteristics of our 
society in the latter half of the cen- 
tury? 

2. What functions must schools 
perform in preparing us _intellec- 
tually and spiritually for future de- 
velopments in our society? 

There are so many emerging char- 
acteristics of life as it may be lived 
during the second half of this cen- 
tury that it is difficult to choose a 
few for special comment. Further, 
the unlimited range of possibilities 
before us makes forecasting hazard- 
ous. But there is fair agreement that 
during the fifty-year period under 
discussion we are likely to see life 
modified in the following directions: 


Nonhuman Energy 


We shall witness vast increases in 
the use of nonhuman energy. Atomic 
power plants will be added to ex- 
pand hydroelectric power and com- 
bustion engines. This use of more 
and more power may fundamentally 
change our concepts of economics 
and eventually modify our social and 
political institutions. 

One result, judging from the be- 
havior of these phenomena during 
the power revolution to date, will be 
a shorter working day with longer 
vacations and a shortening of the 
period of a man’s life given to pro- 
ductive pursuits. Further, the major 
means of production over this first 
half-century have tended to concen- 
trate in huge private or public cor- 
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PAUL R. HANNA 


Professor of Education, Stanford 
University 





porations, leaving the little 
businessman a progressively smaller 
share in the economy. This trend 
will be resisted and may be turned, 
but the struggle will affect every 
business—its owners, its managers, 
and its workers. 

Along with such changes will come 
greater mobility of workers and their 
families, fewer early occupational op- 
portunities for youth, and struggle by 
the aged to assure themselves of eco- 
nomic security. 

It is conceivable that the greatest 
effect of the emerging power age will 
be seen among those three quarters 
of the earth’s population who live in 
the economically underprivileged 
areas of Asia, Africa, and South 
America. 


Interdependence 


We shall see more interdepend- 
ence among the earth’s population. 
Modern technology will work a mira- 
cle of shrinking time and distance 
and force us all to live in a one-world 
community. It is not only conceiva- 
ble but, to many thoughtful people, 
imperative that this technological 
unification of the human family be 
accompanied by the development of 
“one-world” government. The United 
States of America, because she is the 
most powerful nation, will exert in- 
comparable moral and material lead- 
ership among the peoples of the 
earth in pressing toward world gov- 
ernment. Because this influence will 
be so vast, we must be as sure as is 
humanly possible that this leadership 
is sound. 

The clash between ideologies is 
likely to increase in intensity. In the 
coming years the struggle will con- 
tinue between the philosophy of 
democracy, with its emphasis on the 
worth and dignity of the individual, 
and the philosophy of authoritarian- 
ism, with its emphasis on the state 


and individual conformity. This age- 
old conflict threatens us with another 
world conflagration. The democratic 
peoples must work together through 
the educative processes to achieve a 
democratic one-world government. 

But until such time as world gov- 
ernment is established and has func- 
tioning laws, a world court, and an 
adequate police force, the democra- 
cies must be powerful enough in 
arms to discourage anarchy among 
aggressive nations, and powerful 
enough to defend themselves should 
the totalitarian forces attack the de- 
mocracies. 


Eternal Truths 


This world-wide tension may 
deeply affect our way of life. It 
makes more important than ever the 
necessity of keeping our democratic 
values, our institutions, and our re- 
liance on faith and reason free from 
contamination by totalitarian ends 
with their dependence on fear and 
dogma. 

During the next fifty years hu- 
manity will be rededicating itself to 
the central core of universally held 
eternal verities. The differences 
among the world’s great and ancient 
religions seem to increase tensions 
among peoples as we move about our 
small world community. Witness the 
recent conflict between the Hindu 
and the Moslem or between the Jew 
and the Arab. Yet, upon deeper 
analysis there is a large core common 
to all these patterns of belief and ac- 
tion. Out of such commonality will 
come the privilege of and security 
for diversity in minor things. 

Having sketched several of the 
probable characteristics of life dur- 
ing the coming half-century, we now 
ask what functions the schools must 
perform in helping us prepare for 
these years ahead. Among the more 
important tasks are the following: 

The schools must provide us and 
our youth with the experiences and 
the data which will aid in developing 
behavior consistent with the de- 
mands of our new membership and 
leadership in the world community. 
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Consider a parallel case a century 
and a half ago. Many of our fore- 
fathers who had just won their free- 
dom from England had come to be- 
lieve the highest sovereignty resided 
in each newly independent colony. 
Yet the increasing interdependence 
on the young American continent 
forced the educational agencies of 
that day to accept the task of pre- 
paring a generation that believed in 
higher order of sovereignty—a United 
States of America. 


Use of Mechanical Power 


In the half-century ahead, schools 
in cur nation and throughout the 
world face a comparable task in 
developing citizens who can simul- 
taneously and consistently function 
without conflict of loyalties in the 
several concentric circles of com- 
munity—the local, the state, the na- 
tional, and the world. 

The schools must provide us and 
our youth with the understandings, 
attitudes, and skills needed to con- 
trol and to use for human betterment 








the vastly increased mechanical 
power available in the decades to 
come. 

It is not enough that we develop 
specialists and technicians who can 
work miracles with nature. We must 
expose every citizen, regardless of 
his role in the emerging society, to a 
broad general education which is the 
only assurance that men will remain 
intellectually and spiritually free to 
decide for what ends the new power 
shall be used. 

The alternative to totalitarian 
slavery is democratic freedom. But 
democratic freedom may become a 
farce or even anarchy without the 
integrating force of understanding 
and attitude that a good general ed- 
ucation enhances. 

Adequate general education will 
make necessary an expansion in 
the educational services throughout 
the earth. The enlarged and con- 
stantly expanding body of general 
knowledge and appreciations re- 
quired of all, in addition to the 
special knowledge required of each, 











The shape of things to come is primarily within our 


power to control. 


We can use education to make the 


future of this century what we will. 
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will cause a lengthening of the 
period of schooling. It will likewise 
cause a tremendous development in 
continuing education with the result 
that adults can periodically refresh 
their store of permanent concepts 
and add those new ones that have 
emerged since their previous oppor- 
tunity to concentrate on learning. 


Junior Partners 


The schools must provide youth 
with opportunities to share as junior 
partners in improving our society. 
Earlier a reference was made to the 
further postponement of a youth's 
entrance into partnership in doing 
the work of the world. As the power 
revolution mounts in intensity, the 
minimum chronological age for a 
youth to begin his gainful employ- 
ment will be pushed ahead into 
young adulthood. With this delay 
in economic maturity will come post- 
ponement of participation in social 
and political activities. 

To absorb this extended time of 
idleness of youth, compulsory school 
attendance will be advocated as the 
proper remedy. And that remedy will 
involve one of the greatest challenges 
to the schools that we must face in 
the decades ahead. Can schooling 
be made significant to each youth 
regardless of his vocational and per- 
sonal ambitions? 

There are many promising at- 
tempts to make the community 
school an agency for guiding youth 
into junior partnership with adults in 
the preservation and improvement 
of community values. The work ex- 
periences of soil conservation, refor- 
estation, wild life preservation, etc., 
now carried on in school camps for 
older youth constitute one specific 
illustration of innovations instituted 
by schools for the purpose of giving 
our young citizens a share in the 
exciting adventure of building a bet- 
ter tomorrow. 


Government Understanding 


In the democracies the schools 
must sharpen their work of develop- 
ing a clear understanding of and al- 
legiance to our democratic values. 
In a divided world, where the totali- 
tarian governments are effectively 
using education to indoctrinate for 
authoritarian values and to immunize 
against democratic values, the de- 
mocracies have no alternative except 

’ (Continued on page 28) 





To you who are new 


Dont Resign the First Week 


HIS article is most unofficial 

and practically illegal since (1) 

it completely leaves out Big 
Bold Issues, (2) its author does not 
possess a Ph.D. or even an M.A., 
and (3)—horror of horrors—it does 
not anywhere contain the words 
functional or purposeful. 


About Superintendents, et. al. 
You have probably already met 


your superintendent, your super- 
visor, and your principal. Not afraid 
of losing my job (I’m on Civil Serv- 
ice, and I feel this is too petty an 
issue to be brought up before the 
Board), I admit readily that I ex- 
pected nothing human in any of 
these boys. You see I remembered 
my own high school superintendent, 
to whom I was never closer than 
half-an-auditorium’s length, and the 
way the teachers doing summer 
work at Mississippi State used to 
talk about their supervisor. 


Actually the superintendent, sup- 
ervisors, and principals are kind, 
understanding, helpful, and—most 
amazing of all—available. Gradually 
I found out that when I had a prob- 
lem that came under the jurisdiction 
of one of them, instead of just fret- 
ting about it or worrying about it or, 
even worse, talking about it to all 
the other teachers, I could do some- 
thing about it. I’ve found appoint- 
ments with them easy ‘to make, and 
I've found them easy to talk to. 


Now I've included your principal 
in this group, and, as a teacher of 
mathematics, I cannot positively at- 
test to my accuracy in doing so. 
Yours may be a hard-hearted old 
tyrant. But I'd say the chances are 
against it. I’ve heard few principal- 
complaints from my friends who 
teach in other schools, and I have no 
serious ones to make from my own 
experience. In fact, I am madly in 
love with my present principal, but 
my husband doesn’t object, because 
he knows most of the other teachers 
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and students in our school are, too! 

The point of all this discussion of 
superintendents, supervisors, and 
principals? Just don't be prejudiced 
against them from the beginning. 
Give them a chance. 


About Reports 

Teaching is fun. It’s all that 
darned old report-filling-outing that 
makes the school day become a 
grind. But some of it seems neces- 
sary, and all of it has to be done. 
So listen to your cohorts talking (you 
may hear a short-cut to making out 
a particularly mean report), mark 
on your calendar the days different 
reports are due (and don’t wait until 
the circled days come up to get 
started), and don’t waste your 
energy complaining about reports 
{that same energy would whoosh up 
your work in a hurry and be ready 
to go dancing! ) 


About Dues, Ete. 

Around the first of October you 
can tell by the moans in the cor- 
ridors that “dues are due again.” 
There are membership drives for the 
National Education Association, 
Tennessee Education Association, 
Sectional Tennessee Education As- 
sociations, and local teachers’ asso- 
ciations. The total amount of dues 
seems staggering, but if you stop to 
figure the values received from that 
amount and if you compare it with 
the professional dues paid by other 
groups such as doctors and lawyers, 
the blow is somewhat softened. 

The N.E.A., with Dr. Andrew 
Holt, a Tennessean, as its president 
in 1949-50, has been fighting your 
battle for Federal Aid to Education. 
You receive from it monthly an ex- 
cellent educational journal. The 
T.E.A. also provides a monthly 
magazine, THE TENNESSEE TEACHER, 





Although most unofficial and practically illegal, this con- 
densation of a pamphlet bearing the imprint of “Nashville 
City Schools, 1949” may be just what you are looking for. 
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and the conventions of this organiza- 
tion and the sectional associations 
annually provide Tennessee teachers 
with worthwhile and entertaining 
programs, featuring outstanding 
local and national educators and en- 
tertainers. 

Your local teachers’ group is the 
most personal of all the organiza- 
tions. It is your organization where 
your vote can count for a lot if you 
make it do so. Youll hear gripes 
about all of these organizations. 
There always are. One of the worst 
gripers about our City Teachers’ 
Association that I know never at- 
tends a meeting or “does anything 
about it.” 


About Discipline 


Since I know nothing about this 
subject, I should probably follow the 
usual procedure and expound at 
great length. All I can say is that, 
as far as possible, settle your dis- 
cipline problems yourself. Thank 
him, but don’t take too literally your 
principal’s suggestion that you send 
your “culprits” to him. Thank her, 
but don’t take literally at all the 
teacher-next-door’s offer to help you 
discipline your pupils. If it’s a 
school problem that needs attention, 
the principal should be notified, but 
if it's a personal problem, realize 
that your case is lost when you turn 
it over to somebody else. 

Keeping kiddies after school, ex- 
cept for coaching purposes, punishes 
me worse than the kiddies. But 
you'll have to find out for yourself. 


About Extra-Curricular Activities 


I think that name is going out of 
style, but, as I said, I don’t have my 
M.A., so I don’t know the new term 
educators are using. Anyway, what 
I mean is sponsoring classes, an- 
nuals, plays, cheerleaders, contests, 
clubs, and all those innumerable ac- 
tivities which pop up in the modern 
school. I’ve found that sponsoring 
one such group is a pleasure, but too 
many such groups is horrible! 

A principal, as I stated earlier, is 
human, and when he finds a teacher 


(Continued on page 28) 
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HERE seems to be an idea cur- 

rent that public opinion is some 
kind of entity in itself, different from 
the opinion held by individual mem- 
bers of the social group. Public 
opinion is merely an aggregate of 
individual opinion. We talk about 
the general public when really there 
is no such thing. The truth is there 
are many publics for every teacher. 

If a teacher once gets the concept 
that public opinion is composed of 
what Mrs. Smith, the next door 
neighbor thinks, and what Mr. 
Brown, the grocer on the corner 
thinks, and what Bill, the service 
station operator thinks, then that 
teacher has gone a long way toward 
a real understanding of the nature 
of public opinion. 

Who is the public? Is it the Cham- 
ber of Commerce? Is it the C. I. O.? 
Is it the Ministerial Association? The 
Realty Board? The League for Tax 
Reduction? The American Legion? 
Obviously, they are all the public. 
Yet no one of them could possibly 
be said to represent the mythical 
“general public.” A bond issue for 
a new building, assuming of course 
that it is needed, would appeal to 
different publics in different ways. 
The labor union is interested in the 
fact that the new building will pro- 
vide nearly a year’s work for the 
building trades. The realty board 
is interested in a change in real 
estate values attending a fine new 
school. The parent-teacher associa- 
tion, representing the group with 
children in the school, will be in- 
terested in the improvement of the 
program which will be possible with 
new and adequate facilities: Each 
public reacts in terms of its own 
background and own interests. 


Attitude Toward Teachers 
Is Basic 

Attacks on public education are 
usually attacks on people-teachers. 
Conversely, favorable opinion 
toward education is usually based 
upon confidence in people-teachers. 
People may be very proud of their 
fine school buildings, excellent equip- 
ment, and beautiful lawns; but usu- 
ally they like or dislike the schools in 
terms of whether they like or dislike 
certain teachers they have met and 
known. 

There are perhaps twenty million 
homes represented in the United 
States by children in public schools. 
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Who are the teacher’s publics? 
They are legion, and they make a great 


does it make? 


And what difference 


deal of difference, says a member of the commission 
which prepared the 1950 yearbook of the A. A. S. A., 
Public Relations for America’s Schools. 


The Teacher's Publics 


It is safe to say that in most of these 
homes, the dinner table conversation 
sooner or later comes around to one 
familiar topic—the teacher. What an 
opportunity and yet, what a respon- 
sibility! 

Maybe Mary’s teacher in the fifth 
grade started a new unit of work on 
trains, or colonial life, or Bill’s physi- 
cal education teacher let him play 
one quarter on the first team. Or Mr. 
Jones read John’s essay on citizenship 
to the class. Or the neighbor boy 
had a fuss with the algebra teacher. 
Possibly the teacher was out too late 
and was a bit nervous and cross. 
Every day, by little things each un- 
important in itself, the public is con- 
ditioned into a frame of mind which 
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one day will react either favorably 
or unfavorably to public education. 

There are some publics which 
should be considered by every 
teacher. These publics are obviously 
groups of individuals who, because 
of similar interests, will tend to think 
in similar fashion. 

Teachers cannot hope to establish 
harmonious relations with the public 
if they are unable to show the public 
reasonable unity within the profes- 
sion. Teachers, like religionists, tend 
to be divisive. We have an organi- 
zation for everything. Legislators 
constantly tell school people to get 
together. They say, “When you folks 
decide what you want, and what you 
stand for, instead of fighting among 
yourselves, you can get things done 
for education.” 

The establishment of at least a 
minimum program of essential policy 
for the profession is one of the major 


functions of organizations. Regard- 
less of the multiplicity of teacher 
clubs and educational groups which 
may or may not be needed in the 
state or local community, teachers 
must see to it that in each of these 
areas there is one all-inclusive body 
in which all unite for a common pro- 


gram. 
The Teacher’s Classroom 
Public 

This tendency to divisiveness evi- 
dences itself in the local community. 
High school teachers or elementary 
teachers often clique together. Some- 
times they are even critical of each 
other. The most dangerous criticism 
of the school is that which comes 
from the profession itself. If the 
teachers themselves do not believe in 
the schools, and their own profession, 
it cannot be expected that the public 
will develop any great confidence. 

Perhaps the most important of the 
teacher's publics is the classroom 
group. It is extremely important 
what the teacher's pupil thinks of 
him. This does not mean that a 
teacher has to be “easy” on the pupil 
in order to make the situation in the 
classroom pleasant. A grave danger 
from a public relations standpoint 
comes out of the erroneous assump- 
tion that school experiences must be 
slipshod and easy to be satisfying. 
It is axiomatic that school tasks 
should not be so difficult that pupils 
cannot achieve success, but it is also 
true that school life should not be so 
easy that the pupil achieves a kind 
of success without effort. 

It is entirely fair for the teacher to 
say, “Well, how can I do it?” And, 
in answer, no one can tell. A young 
man once came to a famous musician 
asking, “How can I write a beautiful 
symphony?” The artist was kind and 
pointed out that the young man 


(Continued on page 26) 
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ABOUT THE TEA 


Its staff, its work, and you 


Having been a member of the Tennessee Education As- 
sociation for several years, and serving as president since 
January, 1950, the author is in a position to tell you some- 
thing of an organization whose sole reason for being is 


to serve you. 


HERE may be some of vou who 

can remember visiting the TEA 
headquarters office when it con- 
sisted of an executive secretary, his 
secretary and two desks. You may 
have followed it through its wander- 
ings from office to office, watching 
it pick up another stenographer 
here, a staff member there, until it 
reached its present status of four 
professional staff members, four sec- 
retaries, a janitor and a mortgage- 
free building in the heart of Nash- 
ville. 

Your travels, and the TEA’s, would 
have covered a period of 17 years. 
You would have seen the association 
grow from a membership file and an 
annual convention to the largest and 
strongest professional association in 
the state. You would have seen its 
services grow from nominal ones to 
a program covering legislation, re- 
search, field service and publications. 

But if you did not follow the Ten- 
nessee Education Association from 
its reorganization in 1933; if you have 
come recently to the state; if you are 
a new teacher; if you have been in 
the profession a long time and won- 
dered every year why you joined a 
TEA-—then you should know what 
your association can offer you and 
how you can go about getting pro- 
fessional services. 


The Legislature Knows 


The TEA, under the experienced 
leadership of Frank Bass, carries on 
an intensive program of legislative 
activity. Few legislators have arrived 
on Capitol Hill in January without 
first having heard about a TEA legis- 
lative program. Fewer of them have 
left without knowing that the teach- 
ers of the state were determined that 
they should have the chance of do- 
ing something constructive for the 
children of Tennessee. 1951 will be 
no exception. 
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Already the staff of the TEA has 
visited in every county of the state, 
meeting with legislative candidates, 
school people, and laymen interested 
in the schools, to discuss with them 
the needs of the schools and how 
legislation can help meet those 
needs. It is not necessary to review 
for you the phenomenal strides pub- 
lic education has made in Tennessee 
as a result of this activity. 


Facts Behind the Program 


Hand in hand with legislative ac- 
tivity goes research. Without facts 
to support its program, the TEA 
would find no audience gullible 
enough to listen. For seven months 
the function of research has been in 
the hands of John W. Richardson, 
who became assistant secretary of 
the association in August. With the 
willing cooperation of the State De- 
partment of Education, he has been 
able to compile the statistics neces- 
sary to support the legislative pro- 
gram, and to give them to you along 
with suggestions for their use. 

You are not the only people who 
need to know about the school situ- 
ation, so the TEA publishes, from 
time to time, pamphlets and folders 
incorporating the information 
gathered in the research office. These 
publications, prepared under the di- 
rection of Mary Helen Crawley, are 
distributed to PTA’s and other 
groups, and to parents of the chil- 
dren in school. In addition, the as- 
sociation publishes monthly from 
September through May its official 
journal, THe TENNESSEE TEACHER. 
Payment of membership dues en- 
titles you to the magazine. 

Twice a year you will find in the 
TEACHER a convention program. In 
the fall, the program is for the annual 
meetings of the Regional Associa- 
tions. In the spring, the association 
holds its statewide convention with 
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headline speakers, top-notch enter- 
tainment, and thirty-odd sectional 
meetings each with a worthwhile 
program. The annual convention is 
one of the largest, if not the largest, 
held within the state, attracting from 
six to eight thousand people each 
spring. 

With such a large organization— 
20,500 members—it becomes impos- 
sible for your staff to serve you so 
long as it stays behind its desk in 
Nashville. The Field Service Divi- 
sion, organized originally under Mr. 
Bass’ direction, functions to bring the 
association closer to the teachers by 
working directly with them in their 
own school systems. Charlene Willis, 
field service assistant, is on call con- 
stantly for work with local associa- 
tions in planning programs, conduc- 
ting workshops, and generally 
helping out when the local associa- 
tions need assistance. Last year Miss 
Willis visited in 261 classrooms in 87 
counties, in addition to her work 
with groups of school people. 


Relations With People 


These segments of the TEA pro- 
gram all combine to form the one big 
job of public relations. You will 
notice that no one person on the 
staff is listed as directly responsible 
for public relations. While the execu- 
tive secretary is responsible for plan- 
ning how the policies are to be 
developed, and while he carries a 
large share of the public relations 
burden, each member of the staff re- 
gards himself as a representative of 
the TEA and of the teachers of 
Tennessee. The total program is or- 
ganized to promote better public 
relations, and all activities are shaped 
to that end. Staff members make 
innumerable appearances during the 
year before luncheon clubs, business- 
men’s associations, and lay groups 
of all kinds. 

Professional relations, too, receives 
a great deal of attention at TEA 
headquarters. Teachers need to get 
along with each other as much, or 
possibly more, than they need to get 
along with their public. A number 
of your committees ask and receive 
help and information from the TEA 

(Continued on page 29) 
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HEN it became generally 
known that the Tennessee Ed- 
ucation Association was going to 
need a new executive secretary the 
universal reaction was, “Thank 


heaven for Frank Bass!” When the 
White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth was looking for an 
education chairman, the first com- 
ment was, “Let’s try to get Frank 
Bass.” 

When the NEA sees a fight coming 
up in Congress about education leg- 
islation, the message is relayed to 
“Wire Frank Bass to come as quick 
as he can.” And it seems that every 
teachers’ group in the state, at least 
once every year, asks, “Could we 
have Frank Bass address our banquet 
next month?” 

Such popularity does not result 
from Frank Bass’ having followed 
where others led. It does not come 
from a desire to please at any cost. 
It does not derive from perpetually 
wearing kid gloves and avoiding 
ticklish situations. His enviable rep- 
utation is the culmination of years of 
hard work coupled with a sincerity, 
ability and enthusiasm rarely dupli- 
cated. 

How many years of work is hard 
to determine. The nearest one is 
able to discover is Mr. Bass’ own 
insistence that, “I’m just as old as 
Jack Benny is.” There is no truth in 
the rumor that he burned down the 
court house at Liberty—he has just 
been able to persuade the keeper of 
the records that a man is as old as 
he feels and that some information 
is not necessarily meant for public 
consumption. 

It is a matter of record, however, 
that he graduated from Middle Ten- 
nessee State College three times. 
(For amateur detectives still con- 
cerned with age, there may be a clue 
in the fact that he was in the first 
class to complete the four year col- 
lege program). He holds the Master 
of Arts degree from Peabody college 
and has to his credit additional hours 
of graduate work there. 
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The Man for the Job 


So he is an educated man. And 
he has educated others. He served 
as teacher, principal or superinten- 
dent in Marshall, Rutherford and 
Hickman counties and Mt. Pleasant. 
(It was in Rutherford, at Kittrell 
High School, that his basketball team 
went through the season undefeated. 
That’s quite a record in Rutherford 
County.) He was once High School 
Visitor for Middle Tennessee, leaving 
that post to become Curriculum Di- 
rector for the State Department of 
Education. 

And Mr. Bass has taught others to 
teach. As Director of Teacher Train- 
ing and principal of the Training 
School at Middle Tennessee State 
College, he saw hundreds of young- 
sters through the state-prescribed 
course and on the road to a teaching 
career. Only a war emergency could 
tear him away from his beloved 
Murfreesboro and in 1943 he came 
to Nashville to serve as executive sec- 
retary of the TEA while Andy Holt 
was in the army. 

When Mr. Holt returned in 1945, 
Mr. Bass had carved for himself a 
niche no one else could fill. So the 
Administrative Council persuaded 
him to remain with the Association 
in the position of assistant secretary, 
and for five years that has been his 
title. When the secretaryship was 
vacated in August, the Council 
unanimously turned to Mr. Bass to 
fill the position. 

Your new secretary i aot a 
“joiner”, but to those organizations 
to which he does belong, he gives 
full measure of devoted membership. 
On any Sunday in the year you will 
find him taking an active part in the 
services of the First Baptist Church 
in Murfreesboro. The Rotary Club 
may not be quite sure which chapter 
he belongs to, but it knows that, 
come Tuesday, Frank Bass is meeting 
with Rotarians somewhere. He is a 
member of the Masonic Order, Scot- 
tish Rite, and, of course, holds active 
membership in the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators and 
the National Education Association. 


Author’s Note: This page is published at the instruction of the 
out-going secretary and, although necessarily with the knowledge, 


still without the consent of the in-coming secretary. 


we out-voted him. 
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In short, 





. unanimously elected 


If he wore a watch-chain, he: could 
dangle two keys from it—Phi Sigma 
Sigma and Phi Delta Kappa, both 
honorary education fraternities. 


Between frequent calls to Wash- 
ington for service on the NEA Legis- 
lative Commission and his duties in 
Nashville, Mr. Bass sandwiches in 
very few but quite enthusiastic fish- 
ing trips to West Tennessee. He 
usually comes back with a sun-burn, 
a good story, and not very many fish. 


One could talk about Frank Bass 
for pages, but it isn’t necessary. You 
know the man. You know that he 
can, but seldom does, eat his weight 
in country ham, fried chicken, and 
Tennessee fish. You know that his 
stock of stories is probably un- 
equalled in seven states. You know 
that he can conduct a meeting with 
dignity and propriety, and still keep 
the attendants in a happy frame of 
mind. 

You know, too, that he will joke 
about nearly anything except the 
children of Tennessee. There he 
seems to have accepted a personal 
responsibility for seeing that every 
one of them has the opportunity to 
spend twelve years studying with 
happy, well-trained teachers. That 
is the reason he looks a little worried 
and a little tired now and then. It’s 
a big job. But the teachers and the 


(Continued on page 23) 
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Education has a friend of mighty voice in 





Advertising: Spokesman for Better Schools 


O apple is big enough . . . this 

arresting newspaper headline 
caused a housewife in Seattle, a car- 
penter in New Haven, a banker in 
Houston, to read the advertisement 
under the illustrated large apple: 

“As long as we live, we cannot 
express in full our debt to our 
teachers. . .” 

Almost simultaneously, the same 
message reached millions of other 
Americans via the many voices of 
modern advertising. Simply, repeti- 
tiously, dramatically, the story was 
told to huge audiences. Magazines, 
newspapers, outdoor posters, the 
radio, television, placards in street- 
cars and buses, all echoed apprecia- 
tion for the valiant work of teachers 
in the face of many odds. 


A Vital Force 


The time was 1948 and The Ad- 
vertising Council, at the request of 
the U. S. Office of Education and 
the Citizens Federal Committee on 
Education, had marshalled its forces 
to help solve a crisis in American 
Education. This non-profit organiza- 
tion of advertisers, advertising agen- 
cies and major advertising media, 
saw education as a vital force in 
democracy. And the group believed 
that the advertising techniques so 
effective in selling commercial prod- 
ucts and promoting other . worthy 
causes—the American Economic Sys- 
tem campaign, the fight on tubercu- 
losis, the Community Chests, the Red 
Cross, Nurse Recruitment, traffic 
safety, forest fire prevention—could 
arouse the public to the true facts 
concerning the nation’s schools. 

So with a slogan of “Our Teachers 
Mold Our Nation’s Future”, the 
Council set about to tell the people 
of the supreme value of education 
and the threats to it from an ava- 
lanche of increased enrollments, 
crowded worn-out buildings, and a 
shortage of teachers. 

In 1949, realizing that the job was 
not yet done, the Council renewed 
its efforts. Back of the new program 
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was also the National Citizens Com- 
mission for the Public Schools, a 
citizens’ group established for the 
purpose of encouraging the forma- 
tion of community groups to work 
toward improved school conditions. 

Seven years of experience enabled 
the Advertising Council to move 
quickly. Benton and Bowles, Inc., 
a leading advertising agency, again 
volunteered to serve on the Council's 
Better Schools program, donating 
without charge the time and services 
of their top executives, skilled copy 
writers, artists and members of their 
research staff. Felix Coste of the 
Coca Cola Company agreed to act 
as volunteer coordinator for the proj- 


ect. 
A Flood of Advertising 
Soon were produced advertising 
kits, radio and television continuity, 
display layouts and ads, attention- 
demanding with their titles—“How 
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to Cripple a Child for Life” (with 
second-rate schooling in a crowded 
classroom); “The Stork and The 
School Board”; and “Is Your Com- 
munity an Ostrich?”, The engrav- 
ings, mats, printing and mailing costs 
for this flow of publicity were paid 
for by the National Citizens Com- 
mission for the Public Schools and 
the American Textbook Publishers 
Institute. 

Actual placement of the ads, radio 
messages, etc., represented a dona- 
tion on the part of advertisers and 
media groups themselves. There was 
an enormous contribution of time 
and space: 10,527 newspaper ads, 
90,000 car cards, 4,000 outdoor post- 
ers, full page ads in 30 company pub- 
lications, 711 messages on four major 
radio networks, plus thousands of 
local radio “spots” and messages on 
twenty television shows. It is esti- 
mated that more than three million 
dollars worth of advertising space 
and time were contributed by the 
advertising industry. An additional 
contribution to the campaign was 
the dramatic March of Time film, 
“The Fight for Better Schools”, which 
was shown in communities through- 
out the country. 

Advertising Pays 

Education today has _ tangible 
proofs of the virility of this public 
service advertising. Advertising must 
be credited with playing a major role 
in stimulating local participation in 
public school problems and local 
action in bettering the school sys- 
tems. Nearly every state in the coun- 
try increased legislative appropria- 
tions for the support of schools. Lay 
commissions for the improvement of 
public education have sprung up in 
many states’ and hundreds of com- 
munities. PTA membership is up 
forty-six per cent. There is school 
support from such widely diverse 

(Continued on page 25) 
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WO years ago, the regional su- 
gem of public schools (ele- 
mentary) in West Tennessee literally 
held her breath and crossed her fin- 
gers. A new program of in-service 
education for the county and city 
supervisors in the region was being 
inaugurated, a program that meant 
four day-long meetings a year with 
plenty of homework between times. 

The idea for the program came 
from a meeting of all supervisors in 
West Tennessee in Jackson in No- 
vember, 1948. There Miss Jane 
Franseth, consultant in rural educa- 
tion from the United States Office of 
Education, had challenged the group 
to do something about rural super- 
vision. Together they worked out 
general plans, leaving details to the 
regional supervisor. 

Mary Baker scheduled three meet- 
ings within West Tennessee, each 
to include about 12 supervisors. The 
three groups had met seven times 
each when we visited the group that 
met in Huntingdon. 


Resource People Help 


Quiet little Mary Cannon, chair- 
man of the group, opened the meet- 
ing with an appeal for “pooled 
thinking” on the techniques of dis- 
covering the needs of children. From 
the general she soon proceeded to 
the specific, asking “Should teachers 
be provided with consultants and 
resource people?” 

Sue McMackins answered that one 
with a vigorous, “Yes! We had the 
psychologist come in for help with 
a ‘bad boy’ in one of our sixth grades. 
He was really a bad one—carried a 
knife all the time and continually 
made trouble. Mr. Boone anal 
and tested and talked and much to 
our surprise recommended that we 
promote the child to the seventh 
grade. We did and believe it or not, 
he is the leader of his grade now.” 

“We need more of that, and need 
it more often. Seems to me that 
meeting needs of children is some- 
thing chat is never completed,” said 
Allie Mae Stevens, a trifle ruefully. 
“Just as soon as one need is met 
another one crops up.” 


More Psychology? 

But how to discover the needs? 
Dr. Truman Pierce, advisor for the 
group, warned them not to general- 
ize on what makes a child act a 
certain way. “You can't tie emo- 
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From out of the west—West Tennessee—come 
reports that the supervisors are going to school 


They Work Things Uut Together 


tional and psychological needs down 
to specifics like you can nutritional 
needs. You can tell a child to eat 
more carrots and be safe. But you 
cant say, ‘Develop a sense of be- 
longing, and expect miraculous re- 
sults.” 

Marilee Cavendar, energetic young 
health coordinator in Henry County, 
suggested, “Maybe teachers should 
major in psychology instead of edu- 
cation?” 

Dr. Pierce pounced on that. “And 
the psychology we do have in our 
teacher-training courses is too super- 
ficial to be of much value. It is up 
to the supervisors to help teachers 
learn to understand children.” 

It seemed to Miss Baker, watching 
from her corner with quite justifiable 
pride in her supervisors’ reactions, 
that this was a good time to inject 
a few specifics. She listed some arti- 
cles in professional journals that 
would prove helpful, some films 
available from various sources, and 
distributed mimeographed lists of 
“do’s and dont’s for teachers” in 
meeting the psychological needs of 
children. Pencils flew as supervisors 
noted those which sounded particu- 
larly useful to them. 


Shared Interests 


That is just a sample of the kind of 
discussion that went on from 10:30 
until 4:00 o'clock. They even stayed 
together for lunch, and snatches of 
the table conversation would have 
told even the least informed listener 
that here were people concerned 
with teachers and children. The in- 
terest they showed was contagious, 
too. Miss Cannon’s superintendent 
admitted that he came the first time 
“to find out how Mary was wastin 
her time.” But he kept coming te 
when he found out what she was 
really doing four days a year in 
Huntingdon. 

Business of the in-service educa- 
tion meetings has ranged from help 
given in filling out preliminary re- 
ports for the State Department of 
Education to viewing a film on the 


Tennessee River in preparation for 
the cruise-workshop they took this 
summer. When they discussed re- 
ports, the supervisors decided that 
their job was as much bringing peo- 
ple to see reports as a way of secur- 
ing information and analyzin 
situations as getting the blanks filled 
in and returned as quickly as possi- 
ble. 

Group participation started slowly, 
as usual, but by the first meeting of 
1949-50, Dr. Pierce commented fa- 
vorably on the feeling of ease in the 
group. That attitude was evidenced 
in the meeting we attended, when 
everyone asked almost in unison, 
“Allie Mae, please, did Jimmy pass?” 
and the relieved expressions when 
they learned he did. 

They Disagree, Too 

The supervisors’ meetings serve 
also as a place to explain directives 
sent from the office of the supervisor 
of elementary schools, R. Lee 
Thomas. Mr. Thomas usually attends 
the meetings in the capacity of a very 
interested on-looker with no notice- 
able reluctance to lend his own think- 
ing to the discussion. The supervisors 
liked that. They probably wouldn't 
know how to handle someone who 
never volunteered a comment, and 
they appreciate the interest the state 
supervisor is showing. 

The supervisors themselves show 
little hesitancy in disagreeing with 
Miss Baker, Mr. Thomas, Dr. Pierce 
or Dr. Robert S. Fleming, another 
University of Tennessee professor 
who attended some of the meetings. 
One of them—they are called con- 
sultants by the group—ventured the 
statement that in understanding chil- 
dren, teachers need a lot of faith 
and hope. “Yes, but they need charity 
a lot worse!” interjected a supervisor. 

Toward the end of the day, dis- 
cussion turned to summarization of 
the two years’ work and plans for the 
next. The November, 1949, meeting 
was devoted to evaluating the pre- 
vious year’s work and identifying the 

(Continued on page 25) 
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What About Teacher Certification? 


C. M. HARDISON 


For many years the author has been Director of the Divi- 
sion of Certification in the State Department of Educa- 
tion. While he is on leave of absence this year, the Division 
is under the supervision of A. B. Cooper. 


INCE the Tennessee Education 
S Association has set up for 1951 
the following plank in its legislative 
program—“Improvement of certifica- 
tion standards as rapidly as the sup- 
ply of trained teachers will permit” 
—it is not amiss that a review of 
certification in Tennessee be out- 


lined. 


Examination Certificates 


Previous to 1913, teachers’ ceftifi- 
cates were issued by the county sup- 
erintendents and based almost 
exclusively on examinations. Chapter 
40, Acts of 1913, required that cer- 
tificates to teach are to be issued 
by the State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation and shall be uniform in all 
the counties. A majority of teachers’ 
certificates issued between 1913 and 
1925 were based on state-wide ex- 
aminations, and were classified as 
first grade, if an average of 85 per 
cent on all subjects was made, or 
as second grade, if an average was 
below 85 per cent on all subjects. 

-Professional elementary certificates 
during this period were based on 
completion of the academic course 
at the State Normal Schools, and 
high school certificates if graduates 
of the State University, with six 
half-year courses in professional edu- 
cation courses. The State Commis- 
sioner was permitted to accept 
credits earned in other institutions 
of learning whose standards of ad- 
mission and graduation were not 
lower than those of the State Normal 
Schools and the State University. 

The next and most recent signifi- 
cant change in certification was in- 
cluded in the General Education Bill 
of 1925. 


Requirements Were Prescribed 


Although the examination certifi- 
cates were provided for under the 
1925 Act, greater emphasis was 
placed upon requirements for pro- 
fessional certificates. Under this Act, 
permanent professional high school 
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certificates, based on — graduation 
from the University of Tennessee 
or State Teachers Colleges and 
twenty-seven hours in Education, 
were legalized. No applicant may be 
licensed to teach any subject in 
which he or she has less than eigh- 
teen quarter hours of credits. The 
Act gave the State Commissioner of 
Education and State Board of Edu- 
cation authority to approve other col- 
leges for teacher education. 

The 1925 Act provided certificates 
for elementary teachers who have 
completed a two-year curriculum for 
elementary teachers in State Col- 
leges, the University of Tennessee, 
or other colleges approved by the 
Commissioner of Education and 
State Board of Education, and who 
have had at least eighteen quarter 
hours in Education. The two-year 
curriculum was defined by the State 
Board as seventy-two weeks of col- 
lege attendance, ninety quarter hours 
of credits, with eighteen quarter 
hours in Education. It was not until 
May 6, 1938, that the State Board 
of Education set out the specific 
requirements in teaching areas for 
the two-year curriculum. 


Purpose of Certification 


The State Board of Education in 
1939 prescribed the content of the 
twenty-seven quarter hours in Edu- 
cation for a high school certificate. 
These prescriptions were based upon 
a reciprocity study made by groups 
from the fourteen Southern States, 
and made it easier for high school 
teachers to cross State lines with 
their certificates. These professional 
certificates are life certificates with- 
out teaching experience. 

The primary purpose of teacher 
certification as traditionally admin- 
istered is to protect the state against 
incompetent teachers. It attempts to 
protect the state against waste in 
the expenditure of public school 
funds, protects pupils against ill- 
prepared teachers, and should pro- 


tect qualified teachers against unfair 
competition of those not qualified. 


Properly administered, certifica- 
tion may be made a positive force 
for educational advancement as well 
as a protective device. Within limits, 
it may be made to advance teacher 
competency. It may be used not 
only to advance the qualifications of 
beginning teachers but, also, to im- 
prove the qualifications of teachers in 
service. Certification is one of the 
most effective means of raising the 
qualifications of teachers. Certifica- 
tion regulations must provide for 
professional improvement of teachers 
and be utilized as a means for im- 
proving classroom instruction. 


Statutory Requirements 


To what extent should certification 
requirements be prescribed in stat- 
utes as is now done in Tennessee? 
While several states do prescribe 
such requirements in detail, the trend 
is away from this practice. Condi- 
tions of supply and demand are con- 
stantly changing, and considerable 
flexibility in certification require- 
ments is necessary to meet such 
conditions. Existing laws are not 
readily changed. We now have a 
patchwork of legislative acts govern- 
ing certification, but we need, in my 
opinion, a definite coordination and 
flexibility in the program set up by 
the State Board of Education. 

Authorities seem to agree that re- 
quirements set up and administered 
by the State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion and the State Board of Educa- 
tion are more easily changed and 
more flexible than requirements 
crystallized in statutes. Perhaps it 
would be well to consider fixing 
minimum standards of qualifications 
for certification by law, but the State 
Commiss‘oner of Education and the 
State Board of Education should 
have authority to add to these stand- 
ards when supply and demand re- 
quire it. 

Many teachers are realizing that 
two years of college training are not 
sufficient for the education of ele- 
mentary teachers. This statutory re- 
quirement must be changed before 
the State Board of Education can 
set up a gradual change toward a 
Bachelor’s degree as a minimum re- 
quirement for our elementary teach- 
ers. 
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LL of the groups represented 

here have the interest of the 
child at heart. We want a tenure 
law that will strengthen the profes- 
sional standing of the teaching staff,” 
said D. M. Galloway, opening the 
first meeting of the Tenure Commit- 
tee of the TEA. 

Almost all groups within the teach- 
ing profession were represented. 
Those in attendance were Wright 
Frost, elementary principal; Milton 
Hamilton, superintendent; Hugh 
Waters, supervisor; Willard Millsaps, 
principal; Bealer Smotherman, super- 
intendent; Miss Mary Florence Betts, 
supervising teacher; Mrs. John Old- 
ham, classroom teacher (elemen- 
tary); Miss Lucy Clayborne, 
classroom teacher (secondary); W. 
A. Shannon, Tennessee School 
Boards Association; F. E. Bass and 
John Richardson, TEA staff. 

Committee members who were not 
present are -Bertis Capehart, super- 
visor; Miss Christine Vaughn, class- 
room teacher (secondary); Mrs. W. 
M. McCallum, president, Tennessee 
Congress of Parents and Teachers; 
Frank Trotter, president, Tennessee 
School Boards Association. 


Agree on Objectives 


After prglonged discussion, the 
committee agreed upon several ob- 
jectives of tenure legislation. Pri- 
marily, they said, tenure legislation 
should result in happier and better 
taught children when teachers are 
relieved of worry, anxiety and fear 
of unreasonable dismissal from their 
positions. At the same time, children 
will be better taught if definite, or- 
derly, legal procedures are provided 
for dismissing unsatisfactory teach- 
ers. 

Tenure legislation should provide 
greater professional stability, which 
will increase the appeal of teaching 
to young people of ability and induce 
more of them to prepare for teaching 
as a life work. It should encourage 
good teachers to remain in the pro- 
fession when more lucrative oppor- 
tunities beckon them. It should 
encourage teachers to become a vital 
part of community life, to take an 
active part in programs for better- 
ment of school and community, and 
to grow in service. 

A good tenure law should promote 
more careful selection of beginnin 
teachers, and better supervision ak 
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Reporting the first meeting of 
the new Tenure Committee 
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in-service training for teachers. It 
should eliminate the possibility of 
domination of teacher employment 
by political, religious or personal 
prejudice. 


Provisions Are Mapped 


The entire committee agreed that 
a tenure law should be so clear in 
giving protection to teachers and 
setting up procedures for dismissal 
that there will be a minimum of 
court cases or hearings before Boards 
of Education. To provide for such 
a law, they set up a number of pro- 
visions which should be incorporated 
in legislation. 

Tenure protection was divided into 
two kinds—permanent tenure and 
limited tenure. It is proposed that 
to qualify for permanent tenure, a 
teacher shall hold a bachelor’s de- 
gree from a standard four-year col- 
lege approved by the State Board of 
Education for teacher training, shall 
hold a certificate covering the areas 
in which he teaches, and shall have 
served a probationary period of 27 
months within the last five-year pe- 
riod. 

Limited tenure would be granted 
to teachers holding permanent cer- 
tificates based on less than four years 
of college work. Limited tenure was 
interpreted to mean full tenure pro- 
tection for a period of three years. 
Limited tenure status would be 
maintained if the teacher should 
earn twelve quarter hours of college 
credit by registering with a four-year 
college approved by the State Board 
of Education for teacher training 
within every three-year period. Such 
a teacher would be granted perma- 
nent tenure status when he earned 
the bachelor’s degree from an institu- 
tion approved by the State Board 
for teacher training. 

Under these provisions, a teacher 
holding a certificate based on two- 
years of college training would have 
full tenure protection so long as he 
earned twelve quarter hours of col- 


lege credit during each three-year 
period. As soon as he had completed 
the bachelor’s degree, he would be 
granted permanent tenure status. 
Teachers would qualify for limited 
tenure in the same manner as for 
permanent status—by serving the 
same probationary period. 

It was agreed that, in order to 
conform with provisions of the state 
Teachers’ Retirement Act, tenure 
protection should not extend beyond 
the age of sixty. 


Coverage of Positions 


All persons holding a position in 
a local school system for which a 
teacher's certificate is prerequisite for 
employment would qualify for either 
permanent or limited tenure status 
as a classroom teacher. Such posi- 
tions would include classroom teach- 
ers, teachers of special subjects or 
classes, teachers of homebound chil- 
dren, attendance or visiting teachers, 
supervisors or supervising teachers, 
principals, assistant principals, deans, 
directors, superintendents, and assis- 
tant superintendents. 

The committee was in agreement 
that tenure status for these positions 
would be as classroom teachers. 
Thus, a principal could not challenge 
a change of position from that of 
principal to classroom teacher, since 
his status is that of classroom teacher. 
And a supervisor or superintendent 
could not challenge a change of posi- 
tion, so long as he was retained in 
the system as a classroom teacher. 


Dismissal Procedures 
It was recommended that a teacher 
holding tenure status might be dis- 
missed for these reasons: incompe- 


tency, inefficiency, incapacity, 
neglect of duty, unprofessional con- 
duct, immorality, insubordination, 


physical or mental disability, intox- 
ication, dishonesty, commission of a 
felony, failure to comply with regu- 
lations in regard to in-service train- 
ing and professional growth as set 
(Continued on page 20) 
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Personnel in the State 
Department 


On September 1, Commissioner J. 
M. Smith returned to Memphis State 
College as president. He is replaced 
as Commissioner of Education by 
James Alton Barksdale, formerly su- 
perintendent of schools in Union 
City, who has served since February, 
1949, as Director of the Department 
of Personnel of the state of Tennes- 
see. 

Mr. Barksdale started teaching im- 
mediately after graduation from col- 
lege, and has served for 25 years as 
teacher, principal and superintend- 
ent in the schools of the state. He 
has long been active in the Tennes- 
see Education Association and in 
1948 served as chairman of the Leg- 
islative Committee. To Mr. Barks- 
dale go the heartiest congratulations 
and the best wishes of the TEA 
staff and all the teachers of the 
state. 

Mr. Smith has served as Commis- 
sioner while on leave of absence 
from Memphis State since January, 
1949. Because of his untiring efforts 
in guiding the foundation program 
through its most critical years, he 
has earned the deep gratitude of 
Tennessee teachers, and their sincere 
appreciation. 


Other Changes 


C. M. Hardison, director of the 
Division of Certification since 1939, 
has been granted a year's leave of 
absence. During the year, he will 
live in Bradenton, Florida, where he 
will teach part-time in the high 
school. The Division of Certifica- 
tion will be under the direction of 
A. B. Cooper, director of the Division 
of Instructional Materials. 

A. D. Albright has returned from 
a leave of absence spent at New York 
University working on the Ph.D. de- 
gree. His dissertation subject is the 
organization and functions of a state 
department of education. 

The return of R. R. Vance from 
Germany last spring was unreported. 
Mr. Vance spent over a year with 
the Office of Military Government 
and the State Department in Ger- 
many. He has returned to his 


position as Supervisor of Schools 
(Secondary) for the state. 

Several changes have been an- 
nounced in the Division of Voca- 
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To the Teachers of Tennessee 


HEN Governor Gordon 
Browning gave me the op- 
portunity to assume the office 

of Commissioner of Education, I was 
pleased at the confidence he showed 
in me by asking that I fill this im- 
portant post in his Cabinet. I was 
pleased, too, because it offered me 
an opportunity for greater service to 
the teaching profession and to the 
boys and girls of Tennessee. 

In assuming this position, I am not 
unmindful of the great responsibility 
of the job and I go into it with a 
feeling of humility and with the 
knowledge that the successful per- 
formance of the duties of this office 
offer the greatest challenge which 
has ever come to me. I realize that I 
must have the support of a united 
profession—teachers, supervisors, ad- 
ministrators, members of school 
boards—all who are engaged in car- 
rying on the great work of education 
in our state. Knowing full well that 
I shall have this support, I approach 
the work with a feeling of confidence 
—confidence that we shall continue 
to make progress in the improvement 
of education opportunities in this 
state. 

Through the efforts of our Govern- 
ors, the Legislatures, former Com- 
missioners of Education, Tennessee 
Education Association, local educa- 
tion associations throughout the 
state, and lay groups too numerous 
to mention, great improvements have 
been made in recent years. A great 
deal remains to be done, however, 
and we must not relax our efforts. I 
shall do all in my power to see that 
progress is continued, and that we 





. . we must not relax 


reach a new high not only in oppor- 
tunities but in achievement. 

The tax-payers of our state are 
spending millions of dollars more for 
education than ever before. They 
are wondering if they are getting 
their money’s worth. As a new school 
year gets underway, I hope that 
every teacher in every schoolroom 
can convince the parents of the pu- 
pils he or she teaches that their 
money is being well spent. This is 
the surest way I know to gain the 
public support which is so necessary 
to our continued advancement. 


With best wishes for a successful 
year, I am 
Sincerely yours, 


J. A. BARKSDALE 
Commissioner of Education 





tional Education. Miss Ruth Stinson, 
District Supervisor of Home Eco- 
nomics in West Tennessee for twelve 
years, has resigned. She is replaced 
by Miss Mabel Yates, who held the 
same position in East Tennessee. 
Miss Lela Smartt, District Supervisor 
in Middle Tennessee, has been grant- 
ed leave of absence to serve as Na- 
tional Adviser to the Future Home 
Makers of America with the U. S. 





Office of Education. She is replaced 
by Miss Margaret Putman, formerly 
at Columbia High School. Mrs. Or- 
rissa P. Simpson, formerly Director 
of Home Economics for the Green- 
ville, South Carolina, City Schools, 
is the new District Supervisor in East 
Tennessee. Mrs. Simpson, a native 
of Lawrenceburg, served at one time 
in the teacher training department at 
the University of Tennessee. 
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In the lobby of the State Office 
Building in Nashville are two mag- 
nificent murals, the work of Dean 
Cornwell, nationally famous mural- 
ist. To depict the entire pageant of 
history that has strode across the 
region that is now Tennessee would 
require canvasses of much greater 
dimensions than that permitted by 
the wall space available, yet the 
muralist has succeeded in putting 
on the canvasses not only many of 
the principal episodes in Tennessee 
history, but also much of the spirit 
and color of the periods represented 
in each panel. 

In the “Discovery” panel repro- 
duced on the cover, the history be- 
gins with the coming of DeSoto in 
1540 that led to the discovery of the 
Mississippi River. DeSoto and his 
men are shown in armor. 

Later, in 1673, Joliet and Father 
Marquette explored the Mississippi, 
making friends of the Indians along 
the river. In the mural, Marquette 
is shown standing in the prow of a 
canoe with Bible in hand teaching 
Indian maidens. 

Eleven years later, in the name of 
France, LaSalle built Fort Prud- 
homme on the bluffs of the Missis- 
sippi near where the city of Memphis 
now stands. No settlers were at- 
tracted and the fort was abandoned. 
LaSalle with his polyglot band and 
early French flag are shown at the 
left. 

The early history now swings 
from west to east. In 1757, British 
regulars and militia erected Fort 
Loudon near the mouth of the Little 
Tennessee River. This was the first 
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Anglo-American garrison built west 
of the Alleghanies. The erection 
of the fort marked the beginning of 
the struggle for the territory be- 
tween the English and the French. 
British redcoats of the fort are 
shown at the lower right. 

The English vigorously developed 
their influence through trade and 
exploration. Long hunters of the 
period are represented in the mural 
by Daniel Boone, right of center 
with cap in hand. 

In the year 1769, William Bean 
built a cabin on Boone’s Creek near 
its junction with the Watauga River. 
Bean is believed to have been the 
first white permanent settler in Ten- 
nessee. A cabin of the period is 
shown. 

During 1770, General James 
Robertson settled in East Tennessee 
on the Watauga River. In 1779, 
Robertson traveled as far west as 
the Cumberland Settlement and the 
following year his associate, Colonel 
John Donelson, established Fort 
Nashboro, now Nashville. This epi- 
sode is symbolized by the figure of 
Donelson kneeling at lower center. 

The settlers in East Tennessee be- 
came dissatisfied with the treatment 
accorded them by North Carolina, of 
which the territory was then a part, 


and in 1772 created the Watauga 
Association under written articles. 
This was four years prior to the 
declaration of independence by the 
thirteen colonies and was the first 
independent government formed by 
native American white men on the 
North American continent. 

In 1784, the State of Franklin was 
formed and constitution adopted. 
John Sevier was elected Governor. 
The secession from North Carolina 
was shortlived and the State was 
abolished in 1788. The following 
year North Carolina ceded its west- 
ern territory to the United States 
and the “Territory south of the 
Ohio” was created by Congress. Wil- 
liam Blount was appointed the first 
territorial Governor. Blount is shown 
settling claims with the Indians at 
the lower right. 

Also in 1789 the “District of Mero” 
was established, comprising what is 
now Middle Tennessee, with James 
Robertson as Brigadier General. The 
kneeling figure of Robertson shows 
the military hat of his office. 

John Sevier was Brigadier General 
of Washington District of the terri- 
tory. The central figure in the mural 
shows Sevier in the uniform of his 
military rank. Soldiers to the right 
of him, in minuteman uniforms, 
march to the Battle of King’s Moun- 
tain under the leadership of Sevier, 
where they defeated the British. 

On June 1, 1796, Tennessee be- 
came the sixteenth state in the Union. 
John Sevier was inaugurated the 
first Governor of the new State, and 
Andrew Jackson was its first repre- 
sentative in Congress. 











KEY TO “DISCOVERY” 


. DeSoto and Followers 
Father Marquette 
LaSalle and Men 
British Redcoats 
Daniel Boone 

Pioneer Cabin 

James Robertson 
William Blount 

John Sevier 

. Minute Men 
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This information is adapted from 
publications of the Tennessee De- 
partment of Conservation, Nash- 


ville, specifically Highlights in the 
History of Tennessee. 
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Tenure Legislation 
(Continued from page 17) 


up by the local system and approved 
by the State Board of Education, 
abolition of position, and for other 
just causes. 

A superintendent may prefer 
charges against a teacher on his own 
initiative, on request of three fellow 
teachers, or on petition of ten patrons 
representing different families. The 
recommendation of the committee 
reads “may” rather than “shall” to 
allow the superintendent some dis- 
cretion in the matter of bringing 
charges against a teacher. 

If the charge is incompetency, in- 
efficiency or neglect of duty, the 
superintendent should notify the 
teacher of the charges at least sixty 
days before he is suspended, in order 
that the teacher may have an oppor- 
tunity to correct his fault. 

A teacher may be suspended upon 
notice from the superintendent set- 
ting forth causes for the action. The 
suspended teacher may request a 
hearing before the Board of Educa- 
tion within ten days following notice 
of suspension (if such is requested, 
it must be held). If he does not 


request a hearing, the suspension be- 
comes dismissal effective on the date 
of suspension. 

If a hearing is requested, it must 
be held not less than ten nor more 
than thirty days from the date of 
suspension. The hearing may be pri- 
vate at the request of either the 
teacher or the superintendent. Both 
parties may subpoena witnesses, who 
shall testify under oath, and the 
teacher may have counsel if he 
wishes. 

Following the decision of the 
Board of Education, either party may 
appeal the case to the proper court, 
where the case shall be tried on its 
merits so far as is legally possible. 
If the final outcome is vindication 
and reinstatement of the teacher, he 
shall be paid in full for all time lost 
from the classroom, or other position 
he holds. 

Teachers who have tenure status 
who transfer to another school sys- 
tem shall serve the regular proba- 
tionary period in the new system. 
However, the Board of Education in 
that system, upon the recommenda- 
tion of the superintendent, may 
waive the probationary requirement 
and grant full tenure status or 





shorten the probationary period as 
they see fit. 

A teacher holding full tenure status 
who is dismissed because of abolition 
of position shall be placed on a pre- 
ferred list for reemployment in the 
first vacancy he is qualified by train- 
ing and experience to fill. 

Leaves of absence, without affect- 
ing tenure status, may be granted 
for any period of time up to two 
years in the discretion of the Board, 
for maternity, educational improve- 
ment, recuperation of health, or other 
sufficient reasons. 

A teacher must give notice of res- 
ignation to the superintendent at 
least thirty days prior to the effective 
date. Failure to do so shall render 
the teacher liable to forfeiture of a 
month’s salary or less, at the discre- 
tion of the Board. 

These are the principles which the 
committee set forth. It is the inten- 
tion of the committee that they be 
publicized and discussed over the 
state and be reported for considera- 
tion at subsequent meetings of the 
committee. Constructive criticism 
will be welcomed. Such criticism may 
be directed to the Tenure Committee 
at TEA headquarters. M.H.C. 





English Workbooks 


Stoddard, Bailey, Lewis, McPherson 


English Handbook 


Bailey and Horn 


TEACHER’S KEYS ®¢ 


Emphasizing the application of skills, this comprehensive hand- 
book develops fully the sentence and each part of speech. 
The drill material is woven around interesting subject mat- 
By actual count, there are 400 different exercises. 


ter. 


GRADES THREE THROUGH TEN 


Because these Workbuoks offer both instruction and drill, they 
require very little teacher-assistance. 
tion, grammar, and usage are developed thoroughly, maintained 


systematically, reviewed, and tested. 
exercises keep pupils’ interest at high pitch. 


Techniques of composi- 


Many different kinds of 





Phonegraph Records for The American Singer Series hooks 1 through § 


a 


e> = 


These carefully prepared recordings furnish teachers of this most 
widely used basal music series with a practical teaching tool. They 
arouse children’s interest by showing them what they can do. Artis- 
tic interpretations by superb musicians characterize all recordings. 


American Book Company cntiiiiiSi 
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its development.” 


Cashwrs wu taking aition | 


Recent surveys show that eating habits of boys and girls have 
improved strikingly wherever teachers are using modern techniques 
to help children learn about good nutrition. But the job is big, 


and much more needs to be done! As Phipard and Stiebeling point out 
i in Adequacy of the American Diet*, ‘““The importance of education in 
' raising nutritional levels cannot be overemphasized. But the ap- 


plication of the (nutritional) knowledge we have has lagged behind 


* Journal of the American Medical Association, Feb. 26, 1949 
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YOUR RESPONSIBILITY IS OURS, TOO 


: ... The Millers’ National Federation represents 
America’s milling industry. We feel a responsibility 
toward today’s children. They are our children, 


educators and nutritionists, we have developed 

a continuing program of supplementary teach- 

ing materials which thousands of teachers are ; 
finding extremely helpful in teaching good 
nutrition at various grade levels. | 


BREAD’S PLACE IN THE MODERN DIET 


. .. The inter-relationship of all the basic food 
groups is inescapable in teaching better eating 
habits. In this new educational material, the con- 
tribution of enriched bread and flour, important 
as they are, are shown in their proper relation to 


the over-all good diet. 
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pis ta eat een tannins ini 7 
mel, Y 
i Wheat Flour Institute, Millers’ National : 
: Federation, 309 W. Jackson Blvd. I 
i Chicago 6, Illinois I 
; Please send me a description of nutrition materials avail- ; 
j able for 1950 and 1951. J 
i I 
' a I OI! LAE SS LOO ER ESTEE RIOT a - 
' PE EA eae CEOS eee : 
. i sac STATE........ ; 
i 4 1 
ee rihescoajieisctcltbeciiaisbibosaibessasioce oni 


Wad this coupon 


for a descriptive leaflet of 
new educational aids that are 
yours for the asking ... 
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MTSC Reading Conference 


On October 6 and 7, Middle Ten- 
nessee State College will hold its 
seventh annual reading conference. 
Theme of the conference this year is 
“Total Growth Through Reading, 
Grades One Through Twelve.” Visit- 
ing speakers include Dr. Eleanor M. 
Johnson, managing editor of Ameri- 
can Education Press, and Dr. Paul 
Witty, professor of education, North- 
western University. 


Classroom Teacher 

Conference 

Two Tennesseans heard nationally 
known speakers at the Classroom 
Teachers National Conference at 
Lindenwood College, St. Charles, 
Missouri, in July declare that we can- 
not afford the luxury of not thinking. 
Forceful leadership trained in the 
fundamentals of true democracy is 
a must, they said, and teachers must 
train these leaders, give them pur- 
pose and inspire faith in the import- 
ance of securing the fruits of free- 


















Tennesseans and national class- 
room teacher officers are shown at 
the Lindenwood College conference. 
From left to right, they are Mary 
Titus, NEA; Jane Robb, Secretary, 
Department of Classroom Teachers; 
Nora Looney, Tennessee representa- 
tive; Mrs. Jessie Fugett, Southeast- 


' 3 





ern Regional Director; Margaret 
McComb, treasurer, NEA; Mary Vir- 
ginia Morris, president, Department 
of Classroom Teachers; Daisy Kirk, 
Tennessee representative; Lois Car- 
ter, Classroom Teacher vice-presi- 
dent; and Mrs. Sarah Caldwell, 
director, ex officio. 





dom for all men. Special guests at 
the conference were representatives 
from Puerto Rico, and overseas 
teachers from England, France, Italy, 





Greece, Malta, Germany, Japan, 


Philippines, Luxembourg, New Zea- 
land, Brazil, India, 
Denmark. 


Finland and 





books. 
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FOR SCHOOL OPENING— 
WORKBOOKS 


. . . PHONICS WE USE—BOOKS A-B-C-D-E. Grades | through 6. : 
A Complete Phonics Program—today more widely used than 
any other Phonics program. The increasing demand in all schools 
of the country for instructional material to teach Phonics is met 
by the PHONICS WE USE Program. 

. NUMBERS FOR YOU, BOOKS A and B, Grades | and 2. 
A complete readiness program in arithmetic. Attractively illus- 
trated in color. 
. NUMBER PRACTICE FOR YOU, Grades 3 through 8. 
New streamlined practice books. Minimum teacher direction; 
Maximum pupil help; Minimum cost. 


. MY WORD BOOKS, Grades | through 8. New Spelling text-work- 


Save Time! Get Results! Integrated with Handwriting, Phonics, 
Reading and English. 
also, outstanding workbooks for high schools in Biology, 
Chemistry, Physics, General Science, Grammar, Arithme- 
tic Fundamentals. 
. SPECIAL LIBRARY SETS—For Each Grade. Exceptional discount 

offered. For example, Set of 35 Primary Grade Books only 

$10.20 postpaid. Send for full list. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


2500 Prairie Avenue 
Dallas | 


Pasadena 2 





Chicago 16, Illinois 


























Wilkes-Barre, Penna. | 
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Tennessee representatives were 
Daisy Kirk of Tech High in Memphis 
and Nora Looney of White Station 
School in Memphis. 


Snow With NEA 


Glenn E. Snow, president of Dixie 
Junior College in Utah, and past 
president of NEA, has been appoint- 
ed assistant secretary of NEA for lay 
relations. In this position he will 
work with business and civic organi- 
zations, parent teacher associations, 
and other nationally organized 


groups. 


AASA Meets in Atlantic 
City 


Warren T. White, president of the ° 


American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, has announced that the 
1951 national convention will be held 
in Atlantic City February 17-22. 
The executive committee chose At- 
lantic City because it is the only 
city in the country with adequate 
facilities for the national meeting. 
The 1950 convention drew an attend- 
ance of 14,000 persons and over- 
flowed the 100,000 square feet of 
exhibit space. 





Man for the Job 

(Continued from page 13) 
children aren’t worried. They know 
Frank Bass. 

That’s the kind of man your new 
secretary is. His anger kindles 
slowly and dies quickly. His words 
of praise are sincere—if he says you 
have done a good job, you may be 
assured that you deserve commen- 
dation. He has the memory of an 
elephant and a heart as big as all 
outdoors. He inspires confidence and 
commands respect. He is, as your 
Council agreed, “just the man for the 
job!” 








picture game using 

jig-saw puzzle techniques. 

Psychologically sound, self 

correcting. Ten sets now 

. Ask for a free catalog 

of PLANS and fine 

Workbooks, or send 75¢ plus 

10c postage for sample set. 
Specify subject, 






NUMBER 
PHONICS 


TE TA/Tae FOLLETT PUBLISHING CO. 


FREE aly & Sioa oon. 
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United Nations Week 


For the fourth consecutive year, 
the Committee on International Re- 
lations of the NEA is sponsoring 
United Nations Week in collabora- 
tion with the National Broadcasting 
Company and the American Associa- 
tion for the United Nations. As a 
part of the project, the Committee 
has prepared for distribution a kit 





of materials on the United Nations, 
available from the Committee at 
NEA headquarters for 25c each. 

The Committee is also actively co- 
operating with the Citizens Commit- 
tee for United Nations Day, of which 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt is national 
chairman. United Nations Week is 
October 17-24, and United Nations 
Day is October 24. 








New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you Will find interesting and helpful 





This new “Sweet Land of Liberty” 
booklet has 28 pages. The 24 pic- 
torial charts, 7% x 5% inches 
are in two-colors. They tell in 
graphic, interesting form the vital 
story of our American form of 
government. 

The method of presentation “‘is 
adaptable toallage-levels,appeals 
to all ages. For use of elementary, 
high, and even adult classes.” 


Beneath each chart is a brief, clear 
explanation. This strengthens the 





Just out is new edition of this timely booklet 
welcomed by teachers everywhere challenged 
with the present-day teaching of Our Democracy. 


See 






understandings derived from the 
charts, focuses attention for dis- 
cussions and provides amplifica- 
tion for points of departure. 


The subjects taken up go from 
1133 to1950—from Our Heritage 
from Old England to today’s 
Citizen’s Bill of Duties. The chap- 
ters cover The Growth of Democ- 
racy in Early America; The Great 
Decision—what kind of govern- 
ment?; The Bill of Rights; and 


so on. 


IF FURTHER INTERESTED—Editor and originator of the charts is 
DR. FRANCIS L, BACON, Dept. of Education, University of California 
at Los Angeles. To own a copy of “Sweet Land of Liberty”, write 
DENOYER GEPPERT, Dept. 0, 5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40. 
Postpaid, 50¢. Special rates for class or school quantity, 


Airplane pilots are big users of chewing gum because the 
chewing and flavor give them a pleasant little lift. 
Ever try chewing delicious, refreshing WRIGLEY’S 
SPEARMINT GUM after a long day’s work when grad- 
ing papers, reading or studying? Try it some time. 
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J. POPE DYER 
Central High School, Chattanooga 


I believe that the school is pri- 
marily for the child, for his training, 
his growth, and his development. 

I believe that the primary purpose 
of the school is to train each child 
to become the best citizen he has 
the ability to become and that schol- 
arship is a secondary matter. 

I believe that the best school is 
the one in which parents, teachers, 
and pupils cooperate for the maxi- 
mum improvement of all. 

I believe that a good product is 
the best way to properly sell a school 
program. 

I believe that activity in the school 
is far superior to an abundance of 
advice in the community by the 
school authorities. 

I believe that as is the community 
so is the school. 

I believe the public school is 
America’s greatest gift to democracy 
and that the school is the best in- 
stitution to preserve it. 


I believe that desirable attitudes 
ultimately produce better results 
than more information. 

I believe that a good teacher is the 
most important person in the com- 
munity. 

I believe that teaching cannot be- 
come a full-fledged profession until 
the citizens fully understand its sig- 
nificance. 

I believe that proper teaching can 
reduce juvenile delinquency, de- 
crease insecurity, defer future wars, 
and increase the quality of living of 
students. 

I believe the hope of the world is 
more spiritually-minded and _love- 
filled teachers. 


Ses News to Us 


These are announcements by the manu- 
facturers of new products which we believe 
will be of professional interest to educators. 
This listing should not be construed as a 
recommendation by the editor. You will 
want to check and compare these items 
with others to be found in your school 
supply store. If unable to find any of these 
items locally, write THe TENNESSEE 











TEACHER and we will tell you where you 
may find them. 

THe AMERICAN “Fo.pinc Firties” are a 
trio of strong, handy chairs for cafeterias, 


gymnasiums, libraries, auditoriums and 
other uses. Designed for even greater 
comfort than their predecessors, the famous 
“Forties.” Have wider, deeper, shaped 
seats; wider, deeper, formed back panels. 
No sliding nor binding parts, no snagging, 
pinching or soiling hazards. Fold quickly 
and quietly. Light-easy to carry and to 
store. 

First Aip INFORMATION WHEEL gives au- 
thoritative first aid information quickly— 
indicates the symptoms and care in all 
emergencies. Prepared by a Director of 
Health and Physical Education. Single 
Wheels $1.00, lower prices for quantity. 
Tor 50 stapling kit comes in an attractive 
purse-and pocket size plastic case together 
with one thousand standard Tot staples. 
Will firmly bind at least twenty sheets 
of paper with the slightest pressure. On 
sale in stationery, hardware, drug and 
department stores for 98¢ ‘complete. 
New Tape Recorver. Recording two full 
hours on 7” dual track tape, tone control 
for the play back and an instant stop 
switch are features. Compact, weighs 17 
pounds. Retails for $109.50. Cannot erase 
accidentally. Can be used as a_ public 
address system. 














PROTECT LIVES 
LIKE THESE ... 


by building your new 


schools with firesafe 


CONCRETE 


You don't have to worry about the safety of a properly de- 
signed, reinforced concrete building. It resists damage from 
fires, tornadoes, and even earthquakes. 


And no wonder! Walls, frame and floors are constructed as 
an integral unit of concrete and embedded steel bars. Such a 
structure has the strength, rigidity and toughness to withstand 
the forces that might spell disaster for less sturdy construction. 
It is the safe, economical way to build. 


Recommend concrete for the new school 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


916 Falls Building, Memphis 3, Tennessee 
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They Work Things Out 
(Continued from page 15) 
subject of current study. Success of 
previous meetings was indicated in 
reports made by individual super- 
visors on application of group con- 

clusions in county situations. 


It’s Been Worthwhile 

December meeting was devoted to 
narrowing the subject under con- 
sideration—children—to discovering 
and identifying the needs of children. 
Case studies were started by super- 
visors and teachers in their counties. 
March discussion centered around 
individual reports on the case stud- 
ies, and in May the group pulled 
together loose ends and evaluated 
the year’s work. To an outsider, one 
indication of the success of the pro- 
gram was the enthusiasm with which 
the group planned to continue the 
meetings in the future. 

While the theoretical approach 
was necessarily used in meetings, the 
supervisors work was not done in 
abstraction. Each took. the theory 
and put it to work back home. Their 
reports indicated remarkable prog- 
ress. 


Advertising 
(Continued from page 14) 

economic groups as chambers of 
commerce and labor unions. And 
teacher pay and prestige have con- 
tinued to rise, with the educator 
gaining the rank of first class citizen 
in many communities. 

Is the Council’s job finished? Not 
while the nation’s birthrate continues 
on a high plateau, threatening a 
paralyzing crisis in the schools five 
to ten years hence. Not while we 
need to recruit a minimum of 30,000 
teachers a year in order to fill cur- 
rent and expected vacancies in the 
teaching field. 

Still at Work 

Consequently, The Advertising 
Council, working closely with the 
National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools and the U. S. Office 


there are now, no citizen can relax 
on the job of supporting the schools. 
Sponsored ads of national corpora- 
tions and Main Street stores, the 
mass circulation magazines and 
dailies as well as the crossroads 
weeklies, major networks and 100- 
watt radio stations, large-to-small 
outdoor and transportation advertis- 
ing firms, will repeatedly bring the 
story to the eyes and ears of the 
public. 


It is a happy circumstance for 


education that, through The Adver- 
tising Council and the National Citi- 
zens Commission for the Public 
Schools, the American businessman 
and other lay people are saying: 

“We believe that the kid next door 
and his freckle-faced friends down 
the block are the most valuable nat- 
ural resources the nation.has .. . 
and it is time for all of us to do 
something about conserving that 
precious resource. Let’s do it through 
support of the schools”. 





How to make good 
readers out of poor ones 


your problem cases. 


Today every teacher, right in her own 
classroom, can accomplish results in 

remedial teaching that could be attained only 
by clinical specialists a few short years ago. 


Build New Reading Power in Your Own Classroom 


Equipped with materials prepared specifically for 
remedial work, and using techniques tried 

and proven in reading clinics, you can 

actually develop the necessary skills in most of 





Sample Materials and the “Know How” Are Free 


So that you may try the latest techniques in your own class this 
year, Webster Publishing Company, America’s largest publisher 
of remedial reading materials, will supply you free of charge 


Flow to increase reading skill— 
a new professional booklet which tells you: 


How to spot retarded readers 

How to diagnose the causes of reading failure 
What to do to increase reading skill 

How to use specialized remedial materials 


A kit of corrective materials — 
not mere page samples, but a working set generous enough to 
get your program under way. 


Reading failure is the most serious school failure. 
It contributes directly to failures in all subjects, to personality 
maladjustments, and delinquency. The coupon below brings 
another chance to your poor readers. Be sure you mail it today. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY « St. Louis 3, Mo... 

















of Education and other educational ~ 
groups, remains in the field to battle Represented by: 1 Webster Publishing Company, St. Louis 3,Mo. § 
for teachers. With a new slogan— § Gentlemen: Please send me, at once, my copy . 
“Our Schools Are What We Make P. B. Brasher a of How to Increase Reading Skill and the = ¢ 
Them d Clitdnind Iiebadens 5228 Seventh Ct., S. : of corrective materials that accompanies it. H 
... Goo Tyw Birmingham 6, Ala. 
Are Helping’—the Council wiil tell : Name Grade taught__ : 
Americans this year i ny ae 1 Address bien! ' 
seven million more children in the Oa ® 
Se, ae | 
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Teacher’s Publics 
(Continued from page 11) 


really should begin by writing a sim- 
ple song and then sometime in the 
future he might be able to write a 
symphony. “Yes, but you wrote a 
symphony before you were as old as 
I.” “I know I did,” replied the artist, 
“but, I didn’t ask anybody how.” 
Teaching is an art, and therefore 
attitudes are of basic importance. 
The great teachers of history had one 
thing in common—an attitude toward 


pupils which made the child feel 


that his individual problem was the 
chief concern of the teacher. Many 
of the public relations problems for 
the schools of tomorrow are being 
produced in the classroom today. 


Families and Friends of 
Pupils 

The immediate families and 
friends of pupils form another im- 
portant public for the teacher. This 
public is a difficult one because ac- 
tual contact with it is seldom pos- 
sible, except through the second- 
hand medium of the children 
themselves. Parents seldom come to 





Do numbers, the number system, and 
the fundamental processes make 
sense to your boys and girls? They 
will if you use the primary arithmetic 
program that puts meaning into 
numbers . . . 


WORKING WITH NUMBERS 


Worktext® and Teaching Aids for Grades 1-3 
at a cost of less than 50c per pupil. 


WRITE FOR ¢STe 
INFORMATION =f )& 


OAS THE STECK COMPANY *Publicier: « 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 








school—even when lunch is served. 

More or less artificial means of 
achieving acquaintance with parents 
must be developed. When parents 
do come to school, they should be 
made to feel that their presence is 
earnestly desired by the teacher and 
administrator. 

One large school system changed 
public opinion about the schools. by 
the simple expedient of requiring 
every teacher to send home with 
every child some kind of compli- 
mentary note at least once a month. 
If the teacher contacts are only made 
in situations. which are unpleasant, 


, the teacher shares the unpleasant re- 
| sponse in the parents. Two or three 


telephone calls a week after school 
to parents, not to complain or report 


| failures but to commend some action 


or accomplishment of the child, can 
bring amazing results. Home visita- 
tion can be overworked, but when 
there is any real occasion to visit a 
pupils home under favorable cir- 
cumstances, such visit should be 
made. 

If properly organized, the periodic 
health examination offers a favorable 
opportunity for teachers and parents 
to meet, the feeling to be left with 
the parents that the teacher is really 


| interested in the welfare of he child. 


The Civie Public 


Another group which teachers can- 
not afford to neglect is the civic 
public. This term “civic” has a broad 
meaning but for our use here may 








There’s A Book Store In Your Mail Box! 


Yes, that’s what we said, and, no, we don’t refer to magic, television or sleight of 
hand. You see it’s like this—for something like 160 years we’ve been supplying folks 
throughout the South with books through our Retail Store and Mail Order Department. 

Because we maintain a day-in-day-out stock of more than 10,000 titles, because of our 
huge Mail Order Department, we can furnish you with any book in print promptly, care- 
fully packaged and delivered to your door postage free. In just a few days our big, new, 
free BOOK CATALOG will be off the press. Write for your copy today and learn about 
the Book Store in your mail box. 

If you’re interested in the best in Library Service, write for complete information about 
our Library Service plan. 


THE METHODIST BOOK STORE 


810 Broadway Nashville 2, Tennessee 
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Tathing 


about faulty arithmetic 
habits is like talking 
about the weather— 
it changes nothing 


MAKING SURE OF 


Aritumertic 


is the best answer to the 
problem of what to do 
about arithmetic. 


* lts emphasis on meaning, spread of 
treatment, telescoped reteaching 


* Its insistence on understanding be- 
fore drill, planned practice 


* Its problem situations on the child's 
level, individual diagnosis and main- 


tenance program 


* All assure permanent power in 


arithmetic 


Grades 1-8 


by Morton, Gray, Springstun, 
Schaaf 


* with guides and valid WORK- 
BOOKS built on the same ed- 
ucationally sound basis as the 
texts without repeating the 
learning experiences of the 
texts. Pupils are therefore pre- 
sented with a new approach, 
a second, fresh impression 
which makes learning inter- 
esting and secure. 


SILVER SURDETT 


ompany 


221 East 20 Street 
Chicago 16, Ill. 


Tennessee Representative: 
EARL G. ROUTON 
Box 276, Paris, Tennessee 
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be more narrowly defined. The civic 
public in any community is that 
relatively small group usually re- 
stricted to about ten percent of the 
oe 5 Seem who are actively en- 
gaged in activities which seek to 
improve the general character of 
community life. These people are 
leaders and assume an importance 
in local public opinion far out of 
proportion to their number. 

The best way to build good will 
with this group is to help them to do 
the work which they think is im- 
portant. Every teacher should be- 
long to some civic group, and should 
actively participate in its program. 
Teachers who are active members of 
civic groups are day by day building 
the good will upon which the schools 
must depend for support in times of 
crisis. 

However, teachers must get the 
long-range view. If they join a club 
merely with the idea of getting some- 
thing quickly for themselves or the 
schools they will be sorely disap- 
pointed. They must invest unsel- 
fishly in civic service and be willing 
to wait for dividends. 


The Church Public 


The church public has of late been 
too much ignored by those interested 
in public opinion. There seems to be 
a growing feeling—at least there has 
been—that the church is losing in- 
fluence and can be almost forgotten 
as a factor in public opinion. The 
schools cannot take such an attitude. 
Although large percentages of our 
people do not attend church regu- 
larly, they still take their opinion 
clues in matters involving moral and 
spiritual values from clergymen and 
church leaders. 

Time was when there were but 
three professions—medicine, law, and 
clergy. One who belonged to a pro- 
fession was one who professed some 
special ability, skill, or attitude which 
made him of special service to his 
fellow men. 

What is the profession of teaching 
in these days? Is it knowledge? Is 
it skillP Of course, but even more 
imperative, it is an attitude of serv- 
ice. This sounds idealistic, but the 
teacher without idealism is certainly 
in the wrong job. Our profession 
must be a profession of service to 
child and community. 
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“All Ways Better” 
Delight and Help 
You and Your Pupil 
Here are useful, interesting, helpful, under- 
standing books which give the teacher and 
the parent excellent background material 
for instruction and story-hour—delight the 
child. Aladdin Books are noted for 
attention to line length, phrasing, vocabu- 
lary level, type size and face to promote 
eye-ease and reading fun for the young- 
sters. Aladdin Books are “all ways better.” 


1. UNDERSTANDING THE 
JAPANESE 
By Cornelia Spencer. A 


straightforward, vivid pres- 
entation of the history and 
culture of the Japanese. 
You’ll find this a fascinating, 
absorbing story of the origin, 
growth and unique develop- 
ment of the Japanese. Rec- 


ommended by The Tennessee 

Board of bo ype for all 
school libraries. Level: 9th grade Seeonah 
12th. Retail $3.75. To Teachers $3.00. 


2. LUCK FOR LITTLE LIHU 

By May Justus. A Tennessee mountaineer 
tells the story of a little Tennessee school 
boy. Lihu was the 18th member of a 
family, yet succeeded in becoming lucky in 
this story typical of American Democracy. 
Level: 5th grade through 7th. Retail $2.00. 
Teachers $1.60. 

3. WHAT CAN I DO NOW? 
Written and illustrated by Emily R. Dow. 
An excellent handbook for teachers; inter- 
esting, simple, enthralling reading for 
youngsters. A treasury of helpful ideas 
for * “dle” moments: indoor, outdoor games ; 
handwork projects for groups and indi- 
viduals. Here are things to think abou 

to puzzle ae to = +. make, jinelen 
and ditties, ete i , “ee - through 
8th. Retail $1.95. goed $1.5: 


4. The CHRISTMAS FOREST 

By Louise Fatio. [Illustrated by Roger 
Daveliin. Here is a delightful Christmas 
Nonsense Story. Hilarious when read aloud. 
Younger readers will love the colorful, gay 
illustrations on every page—showing Santa’s 

little forest friends saving him from a 
“terrible predicament.” Level: Ist grade 
through 4th. Retail $1.25. To —_— 
$1.00. Special Library Binding $1. 


ORDER NOW! 
To obtain these books for 
yourself and your pupils 
—or for the classroom 


Mail and Handling. Do 
it now—start the fall se- 
mester with that “extra’”’ 


d which de 

lights the pupil. Aladdin 

Books, Dept TT ve., New 
York 22, N. Y. (Division of American Book 


Company.) 
Write for Free Illustrated Catalog T. 
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Tstadain Books, Dept. TT 
| 554 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y i 
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Cc 
I I cntinet ( ) (check uf mie pa | 
| in full payment—no mail or handling 
charges. I 
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i (Teachers: please fill in name of school) 
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Educational Outlook 
(Continued from page 9) 


to do a fundamentally better job of 
preserving and improving our way of 
life. 

Our schools must find a satisfac- 
tory solution to the problem of cen- 
tral versus decentralized authority 
and control. The problem is not 
unique in education; it is part of a 
larger conflict growing out of our 
need for central agencies to integrate 
the complex activities of expanding 
communities in an interdependent 
world on the one hand, and our need 
to keep decision and action decen- 
tralized in the hands of those small 
social groupings where most of life’s 
problems are met and solved. 

Schools faced the issue in federal 
financial aid to the states for equal- 
izing educational opportunities, in 
the movement to reorganize small 
districts into larger administrative 
units, and in many similar aspects of 
education. The schools must find a 
way to retain the values of initiative, 
control, and direct action by the 


people at the local level-who stand 
to gain or lose most. 

But at the same time, schools must 
discover ways of utilizing the rich 
services and the benefits of coordi- 
nation of the larger centralized agen- 
cies. An example of satisfactory 
solutions in school organization and 
administration might exercise a pro- 
found influence in demonstrating 
how the more universal problem can 
be met in other sectors of our society. 





Don’t Resign 
(Continued from page 10) 

who agrees to take extra respon- 
sibilities without fussing and does a 
good job with them, he’s apt to over- 
load her. I know one such agreeable 
teacher who in one year sponsored 
two clubs, the annual and the senior 
class of her own school. She had 
to plan class day, graduation, and 
numerous auditorium programs. The 
result—she had no time for teaching 
that year (and after all that was her 
job) and by June she was on the 
verge of a nervous breakdown. 


Many teachers say that you must 
learn to say “No” after you've already 
taken on one club or school activity 


for the year. Very few of us are 
super men or women. Teaching’s 
interesting and sometimes exciting, 
but it’s nice to have a little time left 
over for yourself! 

About criticizing principals to 
teachers or pupils; teachers to prin- 
cipals, pupils, or other teachers; 
pupils to teachers or other pupils— 
don’t. 


About You, Personally 


That’s one wonderful thing about 
our present-day school systems— 
you can be you. A far cry from the 
early small-town teacher, you can go 
to a dance or a Sunday matinee, you 
can miss a church service or read 
William Faulkner, you can smoke 
a cigarette or wear a bathing suit 
without fear of moral censure and 
public disgrace. Your private life is 
your own. You can even get married! 

And that’s all, except—I’m glad I 
didn’t resign that first week! 








Free Catalogs 


Streets Music Headquarters 





R.C.A. VICTOR 
Educational and Classical 


For School Use 


Come in to see us or write for 


WORKBOOK 


Tennessee History 


To Accompany 
White’s State Adopted Text 


New 1950 Arithmetic Drill Books— 
Grades 3-8, 30c Net 


for 


33c Net 
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168—8th Ave., N., Nashville 6-5138 
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Educational Publishers 
290 Spring St., N. W. Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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About the TEA 
(Continued from page 12) 


office. Future Teacher organizations 
are encouraged and assistance is 
given in actually organizing chapters. 


The Staff Can Help 


Thus far, personalities in the head- 
quarters office have been largely 
ignored here. In practice, that is 
impossible. When you ask for a 
speaker, you ask for a person. When 
you ask for assistance in planning 
the year’s work, you don’t want a 
form letter. The headquarters staff, 
Frank Bass, John Richardson, Char- 
lene Willis and Mary Helen Crawley, 
stands ready to help you. There 
would be little reason for telling you 
the things that these people can and 
will do for you and your local as- 
sociation if you know them and know 
the ability of each of them. But if 
you dont— 

Frank Bass has had to assume 
many new duties and responsibilities 
as executive secretary of TEA, which 
will make it impossible for him to 
spend as much time in the field as he 


has in the past. All of you know of 
his willingness to drive long dis- 
tances and work overtime for the 
benefit of the teachers and children 
of Tennessee. When you call upon 
him for any service, whether it be to 
address a civic group, a teacher 
group or to advise with a local com- 
mittee, you will find him making 
every effort to respond. However, 
his first responsibility is to the over- 
all state program of education which 
requires constant planning and work- 
ing for its adoption into law. 

John Richardson has been in most 
of the school systems of the state 
as a member of the State Department 
of Education. You know him and 
know that he is willing to help you 
with your local problems. You may 
request his services at any time. 
Since he is working over the entire 
state it may be well to plan the 
activity in which he is to engage well 
in advance, to avoid conflicts as far 
as possible. 

The Distaff Side 

Charlene Willis has made a place 
for herself in the year that she has 
been on the TEA staff. She has met 


with local association groups to as- 
sist in planning the year’s program, 
and has participated in workshop 
activities and pre-school conferences. 
She has served extensively as con- 
sultant for local discussion groups. 
A complete list of her activities as a 
staff member for TEA would require 
too much space; it will suffice to 
say that if you need help, Miss Willis 
is capable, willing and available. 

Mary Helen Crawley you know 
through the pages of THE TENNESSEE 
TreacHER. You have seen the excel- 
lent articles that have dealt with al- 
most every school problem. You have 
read the accounts of improvements 
and activities carried on in the dif- 
ferent school systems. If there is 
something worthy of note in your 
system, invite her to come and see 
it and write a story about it, or send 
in pictures and a story about it for 
possible use in the magazine. 

That is your TEA. Its work is im- 
portant, if you help make it so. Its 
staff waits only for your request to 
prove itself. This would be a good 
year to get acquainted and to use 
your own organization. 











On the Tennessee list... 


READING FOR INTEREST, REV. 
by PAUL WITTY and others 


This is a balanced basal reading series for children in 
grades 1 through 6. It effectively helps them to reach 
their maximum reading power, developing in them 


Teachers’ Guides. 


a permanent love of reading. 


for progress... 


ENGLISH IN ACTION PRACTICE 


BOOKS 


J. C. TRESSLER 


These Practice Books are invaluable partners to the 
teacher, the pupil, and the text. They discover initial 
ability, stimulate progress, and measure achieve- 
ment—in correct speaking and writing. $4, T4, U4, 
V4 for grades 9, 10, 11, 12, respectively. 


D. C. Heath 
and Company 


Tennessee Agent: Mr. W. T. Stevens 
— LS AL A 
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50 Pryor St., N.E. 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 





class averages. 











Effective Teaching Programs 


McCormick-Mathers books will definitely improve your 


Each time and energy saving course 
provides easy to understand text instruction, purposeful 
practice exercises, and systematic testing. 

Your students will pursue these enjoyable courses with 
enthusiasm because each interest-centered learning pro- 
gram challenges their thinking and encourages them to 
do their best work. 

McCormick-Mathers books are designed to help students 
master the basic fundamentals and to aid them in form- 
ing habits of clear thinking—an asset throughout life. 


Write for Descriptive Price Catalog No. 50 


Pr et at 


WICHITA, KANSAS e 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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With the A. Ce 


Blanche Bennett 
September—a new school year be- 
gins. Let us look carefully at what 
is happening to the children in our 
community today. What are their 
needs? How can we help them meet 
those needs? How can we as A.C.E. 
groups bring about needed changes? 
We must look toward the future if 
we are to build security in our chil- 
dren. Have you sent your ideas on 
what is happening to children in 
your community to Headquarters in 
Washington for the 1951-53 Plan of 
Action? October is the deadline. 


Throughout Tennessee, A. C. E. 
members are meeting to make plans 
for the year. Workshops are being 
planned where members can think 
through their problems together. 
Weekend trips are scheduled where 
informal give and take can help us 
get to the core of matters. Other 
groups have their entire year’s pro- 
gram planned with accent on chil- 
dren’s needs. A change here and 

































there may be necessary because of 
cancellations or if new authorities 
appear in the community, but funda- 
mental plans are well underway. 

Interesting ways of presenting ma- 
terials and reports have evolved in 
many branches. The Marion County 
Branch made a picture script of their 
trip to the A.C.E.I. Conference in 
Asheville, North Carolina, focusing 
attention on the trip itself, the dele- 
gates, the officers, the principal 
speakers and conference leaders, the 
study groups, free time, visitation to 
schools, tours, the Adventure Room 
and International Night. Work, yes, 
but such a clever way to share ideas 
with your Branch and other groups. 
An opaque projector and timely com- 
ments made this a very successful 
report. Groups at the A.C.E.I. sum- 
mer conference in Nashville also en- 
joyed the script. (If you have ideas 
to share, please send them to your 
editor, 126 West Tennessee Avenue, 
Oak Ridge. ) 

The summer conference at Pea- 
body College on June 24 brought to- 
gether many outstanding educators 





and A.C.E. members. Highlights of 
the Asheville Conference were given 
in an informal manner to the dele- 
gates in Nashville. 

Mr. R. Lee Thomas told of the ac- 
tion of the Study Conference held in 
Daytona, Florida, and presented the 
four points on which committees in 
Nashville were working as a result 
of the Daytona conference. They 
were: evaluation of the school pro- 
gram, teacher education, a charter of 
elementary education for the South, 
and practices that appear promising 
in developing a program of educa- 
tion. He emphasized the study as 
“an opportunity to improve educa- 
tion opportunities for children of the 
South.” 

Dr. Maycie Southall reported on 
the Conference for Southern Leaders 
on Childhood Education which met 
in Nashville prior to the summer 
conference. Since A.C.E. is one of 
the seventeen cooperating organiza- 
tions of this group that meets to dis- 
cuss problems concerning education, 
we would like the cooperation of all 
A.C.E. members in carrying out the 
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first two years of arithmetic. 










FOLLOW THE SIGNS, Grade 4 
ARITHMETIC TOOL C 
HOW AND 





ARITHMETIC IN ACTION, Grade 7 
ARITHMETIC AND LIFE, Grade 8 









by D. H. Patton and W. E. You 
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For Better Results in Arithmetic 


How many? How much? and Let's Find Out 


Sound and charming number books for beginners in their 





BUILDING WITH NUMBERS, Grade 3 


HEST, Grade 5 
WHY OF ARITHMETIC, Grade 6 


Superior new work books—stimulating, well-graded, varied. 


THE IROQUOIS GRADED-DIFFICULTY NUMBER CARDS 
All of these valuable aids are designed for use with... 


THE IROQUOIS NEW STANDARD ARITHMETICS 
ing 
. .. or any other leading series of arithmetics 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Tennessee Representative: T. A. Passons, Sparta 
HOME OFFICE: SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
Atlanta 


Nashville 


Minneapolis 


Detroit 


Dallas 











Middle Tennessee Education Association, Nashville......October 20 
East Tennessee Education Association, Knoxville....October 26, 27 


Tennessee Public School Officers Association, 


Representative Assembly, TEA, Nashville ..... 


National Conference of County and Rural Area 
Superintendents, Columbus, Ohio 





You 11a Want fo | ne ee 


West Tennessee Education Association, Memphis .. October 12, 13 


veesesseseeeeee- January 11, 12 
January 12, 13 


Tennessee Education Association, State Convention, 
Nashville ............... 


desis ones Caps dxsxtoaet ates eral does tae: March 15, 16 






October 9-11 


National Council for the Social Studies, 


November 23-25 


National Science Teachers Association, Cleveland..December 26-29 


National Association for Secondary-School Principals, 
New York City...... 


RSP 5 LI AIAG oe February 10-14 


Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
RR issues eee Ce Ade. c: February 10-15 


American Association of School Administrators, 
Atlantic City ........ 


Ee en rons ES) Pope February 17-22 
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Tennessee plan as it was made at 
that time. Dr. Southall also reported 
on the White House Conference on 
Children and Youth and urged par- 
ticipation and cooperation. 

Miss Elizabeth Voss Ss on 
morning study groups, Dr. James 
Hymes on Nursery Schools, and Miss 
Mary Leeper on the A.C.E.I. Plan of 
Action for 1950-51. 

Once again the A.C.E. luncheon 
will be at Tyson Junior High School 
in Knoxville during the ETEA meet- 


ing in October. Dr. Alice Miel, 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, will be guest speaker and 
has chosen as her topic, “How Ma- 
ture Citizens Are Made.” You will 
be notified at a later date about tick- 
ets. 

Many of us are looking forward to 
the A.C.E.I convention in Seattle, 
Washington, next spring. Topic of 
conversation throughout the state is 
transportation. Do you have any 
suggestions? 





Yours ; for the Asking 


To be the first in your school with 
the new teaching ideas and devices, 
watch the advertising columns in THE 
TENNESSEE TEACHER. You will save 
time by using the advertiser's own 
coupon. The coupon below is for 
your convenience in ordering several 
items. 


2b Suggested Activities for Social Studies 
for Primary; for Third Grade; for 
Fourth Grade, compiled by the di- 
rector of primary education and cur- 
riculum at Berwyn, Ili. The activities 
were carried out with the Follett 
Unified Social Studies tests for those 
grade levels. In ordering, indicate 
grade desired. (Follett Publishing 
Co.) 

3b Specimen Sets of Scoreze the new 
device for scoring tests. Can be used 
with either hand or machine-scored 
tests. Saves teachers up to 90% of 
scoring time. Designed for use only 
with California Test Bureau tests. Sets 
sent only to administrators, principals 
or supervisors. (California Test Bur- 
eau) 

4b Catalog No. 225 features a complete 
line of folding tables, including cafe- 
teria and kindergarten tables. (The 
Monroe Company, Inc. ) 

5b Sunshine’s Fund Raising Plan for Or- 
ganizations—a method used by schools 
and clubs throughout the country to 
raise funds for important group proj- 
ects through sale of Sunshine cards. 
(Sunshine Art Studios) 


7b Old King Coal Calls a New Tune— 
a lively quiz booklet. Your pupils 
will enjoy learning about our greatest 
natural resource with this entertaining 
and accurate booklet. (Bituminous 
€oal Institute. ) 


8b Pertinent Facts about Coal is a color- 
fully illustrated 12-page booklet, on 
the origin and uses of coal and the 
fascinating development in modern 
mechanized mining, prepared for up- 


per elementary and high school work. 


9b Getting the Most out of Crayons— 
Pamphlet on the uses of crayons, il- 
lustrated by four-color plates of crayon 
sketches. Explains difference in crayon 
composition and type of work for 
which each kind is best adapted; 
directions for artistic blending and 
shading; with listing of old and new 
types of crayons available for educa- 
tional use. (Milton Bradley Company ) 


1lb Catalog, 32-pages, illustrating and de- 
scribing Worktext, Workbooks and 
other instructional aids available for 
all elementary and high school sub- 
jects in the fields of mathematics, 
science, music, tests, reading, history, 
health, shopwork and many others. 
(The Steck Company ) 


14b Source Materials for integrated nu- 
trition and health programs describes 
new classroom aids for teaching nu- 
trition at various grade levels. De- 
veloped by specialists in nutrition and 
education, these’ supplementary ma- 
terials stress all food groups, in their 
proper  inter-relationship. (Wheat 
Flour Institute of the Miller’s National 
Federation ) 


Use Tus Coupon 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please have sent to me the items checked in the quantities indicated. 3¢ is enclosed 


for each item checked. 


2b Sb 4b 5b 7b 8b 9b lib 14b 
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MILTON BRADLEY CRAYONS 


TRUSTED FRIENDS 
IN NEW DRESS 


p sete these new Milton Bradley 
CRAYRITE Crayon packages. They 
bring you finer crayons than ever— 
smoother blending, more brilliant. 
And, because they are Milton Bradley 
quality, you will recognize old, trust- 
ed friends in new dress. Available 
in Round and No-Roll, in usual 8, 
16 and 24 color assortments. 






NOTE: if you have not already received 
your copy, write today for the Milton 
Bradley Catalog of Educational Materials. 
Milton Bradley Company, Springfield 
2, Mass. 
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TEACHERS-INSTRUCTORS: Send 
SUNSHINE’S Money making plan. 
SALES! Samples on a 1 with details of 
BIG SALES CO SUNSHINE ART 
oe S poet. ST-9, 116 Fulton St., New 


$1 
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New Listings 


To start the new school year off right, 
what could be better than a comprehen- 
sive listing of free and inexpensive learn- 
ing materials? Such a listing just released 
by the Division of Surveys and Field Serv- 
ices of Peabody College runs the gamut 
from Accidents—Prevention, through 
Candy, Chickens, Eyesight, Grooming, 
Parliamentary Practice, to Youth. Offer- 
ings are listed alphabetically by title and 
subject, and a very brief description is 
included for each one. Ask for FREE AND 
INEXPENSIVE LEARNING MATERIALS, Divi- 
sion of Surveys and Field Services, Pea- 








David Lipscomb Col- 
lege Begins 60th Anni- 


versary Session Septem- 


ber 22, 1950 


* Lipscomb is now a standard senior 
college offering the B.A. and B.S. 
degrees. 


* Lipscomb has been approved by the 
Tennessee Department of Educa- 
tion as a teacher training institu- 
tion. 


* Eight new buildings—Campus of 
forty-three acres. 


* The best in academic training in a 
spiritual environment. 


Write for catalogue and pictorial 
bulletin. For further informa- 
tion write: 


Athens Clay Pullias, Pres. 
David Lipscomb College 
Nashville 4, Tennessee 











TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $300 BY MAIL 


MAI ite detalio olny = aw 
Completely private. board, merchants, f: 

will not know you are applying for a loan. Mckee tee 
loan in the privacy of your own home BY MAIL on 
aad pemaese ¢ only . tS fh — ee segutey i 

ni! necessary to 

submenae vacation if your salary st > Any HH] ore I 
mailed in plain envelope. Cut Sasi ¢ this ad today! 
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body College, Nashville, and include 50c 
per copy. 

A new list of books for supplementary 
reading, kindergarten through grade nine, 
has been published and is offered without 
charge to any school teacher, librarian or 
principal who requests it. The 96-page 





Resource Use 

The Southern States Work Conference 
and the Committee on Southern Regional 
Studies and -Education has published 
LEARNING BY LivinG: EDUCATION FOR 
Wise Use or Resources. The book re- 
ports experiments with ways of relating 
the school program more effectively to 
the improvement of living, and analyzes 
the experiments. It provides many sug- 
gestions for local, state and institutional 
planning groups, as well as for individual 
teachers and administrators, but it does 
not attempt to provide a blueprint for 
any specific program. 

Order a copy of LEaRNinG By LiviNG: 
EDUCATION FOR WisE USE OF RESOURCES 
from Dr. Lyell Johns, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, Florida, at 50c per 
copy. 





catalog is edited by Dorothy Kay Cad- | 


wallader, and includes 1,000 children’s 
books from over 40 publishers, arranged 


by topics and grade levels. A special sec- | 


tion is devoted to books suitable for re- 
medial reading. Ask for ANNoTATED List 
OF Booxs FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
(KINDERGARTEN ‘THROUGH GRADE 9Q) 
from the Children’s Reading Service, 106 
Beekman Street, New York 7. Free. 


Spelling, Too 

It has been estimated that more than 
a billion dollars is wasted every year be- 
cause of poor spelling. Maybe we should 
do a better job of teaching our youngsters 
which letter comes where. As a start you 
might try the “Word Mastery” series 
which is planned to appeal to children 
through illustrations, stories, and testing 
devices they can understand. Series in- 
cludes grades 2 through 8. Worp Mas- 
TERY SPELLERS, Charles E. Merrill Com- 
pany, Inc., Columbus 15, Ohio. Cloth 
bound, grades 2 and 3, 76c; paper bound, 
44c, Grades 4 through 8, cloth bound, 
80c; paper bound, 44c. 


Teaching Social Studies 

Edgar Bruce Wesley has completed a 
new edition of TEacuinc SoctaL Srupres 
IN HicH SCHOOL, incorporating two new 
chapters, “The Social Development of 
Adolescents” and “Developing Concepts 
and Generalizations.” A glossary of social 
studies terms has been added 
Appendix and the annotated bibliog- 
raphies now include entries up to 1950. 


Many new discussions have been in- 


troduced, 
sociodrama, 


including group dynamics, 
self-analysis inventory, cur- 





to the | 


rent curricular trends, and materials for | 


current affairs. 


Investigate Teacuinc Sociat Stupies | 


iN HicuH Scuoor, Edgar Bruce Wesley, 


published by D. C. Heath and Company, 


| Boston, at $4.00 (Third Edition) 


Send for Catalogue 


HARLOW 


PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
OKLAHOMA CITY - CHATTANOOGA 








The answer to a problem— 


Sun Ray 


o * 
Floor Finish 

Quit using floor oil— 

Treat your floors with SUN 
RAY and eliminate dark, oily 
floors. SUN RAY penetrates into 
the fibers of the wood and drives 
out the oil and grease. Floors 
become bright and clear. 

SUN RAY is a modern reno- 
vating polish. It cleans gymna- 
sium floors, sealed wood, waxed 


or finished surfaces. 
Order from 












CHEMICAL COMPANY 





The Quality Line 
Floor Finishes, Cleaners 


Disinfectants—Sanitary Products 
708 Jefferson St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Set 
No. 9 


CADMUS BOOKS 


— FOR — 


1950 


45 BOOKS — $58.63 POSTPAID 


GROUP ONE — Grapes 1, 2 & 3 


Buslap, Morgan Dennlt ......60sscssccccscere. $1.14 
The Little Fireman, M. W. Brown; I Want to Fly, 
Anita Brenner (2 books: bound in 1 volume) .... 1.68 


Hello Judy! Charlotte Becker; Judy’s Farm Visit, 
Charlotte Becker; Happy Birthday Judy! Charlotte 
Becker (3 books bound in 1 volume) .......... 1.8 

Kitten’s A BC, Clare T. Newberry ...........++. 1.7 

Little Cat That Could Not Sleep, Francés M. Fox .. 1.32 

The Little Gardeners, Louise Encking; The Toy- 
maker, Louise Encking (2 books “bound in 1 
GED a... x cia a dene eee ee Sk a6 1.32 

Little Old Woman Who Used Her Head, Hope 
Newell; More About the Little Old Woman, Hope 
Newell (2 books bound in 1 volume) .......... .99 

Saturday Flight, Wright & Rose; Saturday Ride, 

Ethel Wright & Richard Rose (2 books bound in 

ey SPRL Pee eet e Sr Sarr han eae st ae 1.35 
~ rise on Wheels, Margaret Friskey; Wings Over 
ve Woodshed, Margaret Friskey (2 books bound 


oe SY Re one Pe a OO eee 1.26 
The Tale of Tai, Evelyn Young; Wu and Lu and Li, 

Evelyn Young (2 books bound in 1 volume) .... 1.26 

GROUP TWO — Grapes 2, 3 & 4 

Augustus, Claire H. Bishop ...........+.6+++++- $1.88 
Babar and Father Christmas, Jean deBrunhoff ..... 1.73 
Story of Babar, The, Jean deBrunhoff ............ 7s 
Come Play With Us, Bess Howell Carlile ......... 1.62 
Hezekiah Horton, Ellen Tarry ..........02.00005 1.14 
Hundreds and Hundreds of Pancakes, Audrey Chal- 

WE iig.c5 A ecngis a ha eeute eka Coins 654-00 1.14 
One Little Indian Boy, Emma Brock ............. 1.32 
Peanut Butter’s Slide, Grace Paull ............... 1.17 


A Present for Auntie, Emma Brock; Too Fast for 
John, Emma Brock (2 books bound in 1 volume) 1.29 
Up Above and Down Below, Irma Webber; Travel- 
ers All, Irma Webber (2 books bound in 1 vol- 
| RR PA re ih eRe tS the rare Ree 1.26 


GROUP THREE — Grapes 3, 4 & 5 
At the Zoo, Cole Merris; On the Farm, Marion 


Duncan (2 books bound in 1 volume) .......... $1.44 
Dogie Boy, Eduhh Heat. ......scicsccecssecsess 1.41 
Boon, Macken. Te oi oon enjoin 1.14 
Horton Hatches the Egg, Dr. Seuss ...........+4. 1.47 
Indians and Cowboys, Sanford Tousey ........... 1.20 
Kintu: A Congo Adventure, Elizabeth Enright ..... .99 
Penny, Torrey 56 Tinuh dab ot tiphe glee heats cumsaliee atbie 1.44 


Children of Hawaii, Alida V. Shinn; Sigurdur in 
Iceland, Alida V. Shinn (2 books bound in 1 


VOMNINNG) ic. 6.6.0.0 vcuuiee Sab ee oeaine meee os 1.59 
GROUP FOUR — Grapes 4, 5 & 6 
Big Zoo, Wiliam Bridger... «'s.sinsj0 ssn sa nantes e $1.44 
Call Me Charley, Jesse Jackson ........-2++y0005 1.08 
Giotta Tended the Sheep, Deucher & Wheeler .... 1.50 
High in the Mountains, Emma Brock ............ 1.50 
Little Lame Prince, Hope Dunlap ...........++5 1.44 
They Sailed and Sailed, Frances Fox ............- 1.50 
Then There Were Five, Elizabeth Enright ........ 1.08 
GROUP FIVE — Grapes 5, 6 & 7 
Gift of the Forest, Reginald Singh .........+0+. $1.20 
Lavender Cat, The, Janette Lowrey ..........+++ 1.08 
Lonnie’s Landing, Charlie May Simon ........... 1.08 
Ship Boy with Columbus, Enid Meadowcroft ..... 1.08 
Ty Ulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks, Moritz Jagendorf . 1.08 
GROUP SIX — Grapes 6, 7 & 8 
Brushland Bill, Richard Huzarski .....6....00000: $1.14 
Far from Marlborough Street, Elizabeth Philbrook . 1.08 
Hudson Bay Express, Robert Davis ...........++. 1.14 
Little Town on the Prairie, Laura Ingalls Wilder ... 1.14 
Tall Tale America, Walter Blair ...........-e0e08 1.14 
1 COMPLETE SET — Forty-five Books, 
Delivered Prag ov iceiccecces $58.63 


Send for a Complete Catalog Listing 298 Titles 


GEL sant vapising 


Eau CLAIRE 


WISCONSIN 


State Distributors, TENNESSEE BOOK CO., 126 Third Ave. N., Nashville, Tenn. 














HEADQUARTERS FOR THE BEST 
IN SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 


to further your convenience 
and insure your satisfaction 


preacher ey and 
Offreeral 3 brary ture 


YOUR FREE CATALOG NOW READY— 


Send a penny postal card for your free copy of our 
latest com ~~ catalog, your handy index to all that is 
newest and best in school furniture and supplies. 


NEW AMERICAN UNIVERSAL 
“TEN-TWENTY” DESK No. 436 


“Key” to the Co-ordinated Classroom 


Top level Top raised 
for manipulative conventional for easy access 
tasks 10° slope to book-box 


a 
axo"\) FREE! Write today for the 
ae \ new illustrated booklet, 
“The Case for the “Ten- 


TOUEATOR MOAT —\ Twenty’,’’ with detailed 
\ reports by educators now 
oY, using it! 





comes sonbaee mane 
mens S CPSC SESS SSSSSSSESSHESSSESSSESESESESEHSEHESESESSESEEHESEHEHEHEHEHEHEHEHEEEEE 


NASEVILES PRODUCTS COMPANY 


cond Ave., North, Nashville 3, Tenn. 


HIGHLAND PRODUCTS COMPANY 
20 South Gay St., Knoxville 8, Tenn. 


es HOOL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
357-359 Madison Ave., Memphis 3, Tenn. 


Exclusive Distribu tors for 
Atmetcan Seating Company 








Desk at 20° slope for reading, writing, drawing 


Teachers are enthusiastic in their praise of the new ‘“Ten-Twenty” 
American Universal Desk. They have been quick to verify the 
importance of its exclusive 3-position desk-top, fore-and-aft 
seat adjustment which functions automatically, and other 
features bearing directly on the comfort and health of pupils. 

It is the key to the modern co-ordinated classroom, where seating, 
lighting, and decoration are all co-ordinated to induce correct 
posture and to safeguard eyesight. 

Make us your headquarters for school furniture and supplies, 
as so many other alert teachers are doing. Our friendly, 
experienced staff and our large warehouse stocks are your 
assurance that you will get exactly what you want, promptly. 


FOLDING CHAIRS 
for all school uses 


Durable, Comfortable, 
Quiet! American 
Folding Chair No. 
54 shown has strong 
frame of triangular- 
steel tubing, com- 
fortable seat of 
formed plywood. 
No. 53 has formed- 
steel seat; also suit- 
able for outdoor use. 








